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THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACTOR DIRECTED THE WORK 


Courtesy, Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools 


Our Community Chureh 


Project 


By ARIENNE THRASHER 


Since our educational theme for 
the year in the high-third grade had been 
the making of a better community, this 
became the approach to a project deal- 
ing with community life. The project, 
as developed, served an excellent pur- 
pose in properly introducing the children 
to the low-third unit of work, Hebrew 
History. 

In order that the project might serve a 
broader purpose, the idea of communica- 


tion was kept in mind and became the 
keynote that was sounded throughout the 
development of the activity. The church 
was recognized as the spiritual symbol of 
communication between God and man, 
and the children, unconsciously, came to 
feel the truth of this point of contact. 

It was found on investigation that 
practically all of the children in the 
grade attended Sunday School at some 
one of the community churches. The 


word “community” and its full meaning 
was taught to the class and each child 
was led to see and feel the importance 
of his place in the local scheme of things. 
They were asked to bring in some of 
their Sunday School leaflets so that they 
might be placed in the class library. It 
was interesting and satisfying to note 
that very often when the children chose 
something to read from the library they 
would select these Sunday School pam- 
phlets. They were put to another use. 
Each week some child was allowed to 
choose a Bible verse for the week to be 
memorized. These verses appeared in the 
class newspaper, together with the names 
of the children who had selected them. 
A Sunday School chart was kept and at- 
tendance was checked on Monday morn- 
ing for both boys and girls. 

The children were asked to observe 
and report on the location, architecture, 
and interior of the churches they attend- 
ed. They were asked to learn the names 
of their pastors. So many small children 
do not know the names of the ministers 
of their churches. The children became 
interested in staying for church services, 
and many good reports of church and 
Sunday School activities were brought 
in. In order to familiarize the children 
with denominational leaders in the Chris- 
tian churches, the names of eminent di- 
vines of the past and present were writ- 
ten on the blackboard and the children 
learned to recognize the names when 
they saw them. The denominational 
names of Christian churches were writ- 
ten on the blackboard and they learned 
to read these. At no time, however, dur- 
ing the course of the activity was any 
attempt made to explain denominational 
doctrine or creed. The children were 
happily co-ordinating church and school, 
and carrying over from one to the other 
definite and tangible spiritual values. 


Arter interest had been thoroughly 
stimulated in this way, the children were 
asked what they would like to build in 
the classroom. The immediate response 
was “a church.” They decided on the 
materials themselves, and daily for two 
or three weeks, large packing boxes were 
brought in until we had to make a selec- 
tion from them. As our classroom is not 
a large one, it is not possible to build 
shelters within the room which are large 
enough for the children to enter, but an 
active participation in the project itself 
provided a joy just as great. There was 
not a child in the room who doubted for 
a minute that he was “on the inside” in 
the building of the church. 

A group of boys selected a packing- 
box from the varied assortment from 
which to build. The children learned 
something of the procedure necessary in 
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building a church; first, financing the 
building and furnishing of the church. 
They learned that this was frequently 
taken care of by cash contributions and 
subscriptions. They saw that there would 
be certain expenses to be met in the 
building of our model, such as paints, 
glue and nails. We discussed ways and 
means of raising money. Questions were 
isked as to how we could let the parents 
and people in the community know what 
we were planning and doing in our class 
room. Different ways were suggested. 
How could we communicate with them, 
let them in on our plans, and enlist their 
co-operation? Thinking was stimulated 
in this way, and when the question was 
asked, “How do we know what goes on 
in the city, the state, and the outside 
world?” a ready solution was found in 
the suggestion that we have a class news- 
paper to be sold for one cent a copy. A 
staff and editorial writers were chosen, a 
name selected, and “The Luckie Star” 
began its lucky career. Newsboys were 
active in sales, and enough money was 
soon made to finance our project. The 
children on the staff of “The Luckie 
Star” were led to see that their job was 
just as important a church contribution 
as actual work on the building itself. 
They saw the paper as a related activity, 
and each and every child was happy in 
his special share of the project. 

With this important problem solved, 
we discussed the people, or workers 
needed in building a church. One boy, 
who drew particularly well, made a 
drawing of the church for us, and he 
was unanimously chosen as church archi- 
tect. The contractor, a problem child 
who was greatly benefited by this work, 
and his assistants were selected. Another 
child was chosen for preacher because of 
his model conduct and co-operative spirit. 
The twenty-three stained-glass windows 
were painted by the girls on real glass 
with tempera paints. These were glued 
in with a glass cement glue. 


A MOST all the problems arising in 
connection with the church were satis- 
factorily solved by the children them- 
selves. The steeple presented a slight dif- 
ficulty which was solved when an empty 
arton just the right size was found. The 
arch-shaped openings were cut out and 
the steeple was finished off with a cone- 
shaped spool. A small bell was hung in- 
side the steeple. 

Different groups of children worked 
on the church at times. The church was 
first painted white, but in order to avoid 
the square-box appearance this gave it, 
it was later decided to paint it to resem- 
ble granite blocks. 

After the outside was finished, it was 
decided to furnish the inside of the 
church. A pipe-organ was made of heavy 
rolls of white drawing paper in varying 
sizes. These were painted with gold 


LANGUAGE, ART AND HISTORY ENTERED INTO THE PROJECT 


paint and pasted on. An organ loft was 
next made of heavy pasteboard. The 
organ and loft were placed just over the 
pulpit. Four small chairs were made 
from heavy brown paper and decorated 
with gold paint. The inside of the church 
was painted white. A strip of carpet ran 
down the center aisle and across the pul- 
pit. Small pieces of carpet upholstered 
the chairs. 

The next problem was the building of 
pews. These were first made of paste- 
board but proved to be unsubstantial. 
Match boxes of the large nickel size were 
decided on as a foundation and on these 
were glued spatulas which had been thor- 
oughly sterilized for us by the school 
nurse. The pews were painted white in 
harmony with the interior. The pulpit 
was made of cardboard, as was also the 
Bible stand, on top of which rested a 
tiny Bible. A small toy preacher had 
been found in one of the local stores, and 
he was placed on the pulpit. The doors 
opening into the church were held in 
place by small hinges which were fas- 
tened on with brads. The roof of the 


Courtesy, Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools 


church was made of two large sheets of 
cardboard to which was glued silver cor- 
rugated paper. 

The reward of labor came when an 
electric light was connected and dropped 
inside the church. The effect of the light 
through the vari-colored windows was 
very realistic and beautiful, and the 
“ah’s” of the children voiced their de- 
lightful surprise and happiness over the 
success of the undertaking. Many of the 
classes visited our room to see the church 
and their praise was ample reward for a 
project which had been altogether pleas- 
urable and worthwhile. 

When we were in the midst of our 
activity, sometime after the Christmas 
holidays, the children were taken to see 
the Holy Land Exhibit at our Erlanger 
Theater. This was of great interest to 
them, and helped to establish in their 
minds something of a geographical back- 
ground. On this same trip the children 
were taken to see All Saints Episcopal 
Church and they enjoyed its lovely 


(Continued on page 50) 
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MATCHING VOCABULARY CARDS AND PICTURES IN A LOS ANGELES FIRST GRADE, AN OUTCOME OF A TOY-STORE ACTIVITY 


A Street of Stores 


Tie project described in this arti- 
cle was conducted in the second grade of 
the University Hill School at Boulder, 
Colorado, which is my teaching position. 

Experience has led me to the opinion 
that quite too frequently the activity 
unit of the primary grades is meager in 
child participation. It appeared to me 
that more learnings by more children 
should go on simultaneously; that there 
was too much waiting to “take turns” 
and that the five or six brighter children 
were reaping most of the benefits. To 
illustrate: a grocery store or a post of- 
fice, two common activities, allow for 
three or four major participants, and 
some four to six minor participants, mak- 
ing at the most ten children out of a 
group of thirty or forty, who are actively 
engaged at any one time. The twenty to 


By BERTHA RAMES 


thirty other children are looking on, 
waiting to “take turns.” I admit that 
much can be learned by looking on, and 
that “taking turns” is profitable especi- 
ally from a social viewpoint. However, 
the eagerness of the waiting children was 
evidence of the fact that there were 
needs and satisfactions still unfulfilled. 
A fuller participation, if possible, would 
take care of those needs and satisfactions. 
With this thought in mind, I ventured 
to think in terms of activity teaching on 
a larger scale. 

My ideas were hazy at first, but as the 
children worked and planned, our think- 
ing began to take on form and purpose. 
The project began in this fashion: For 
some years past the corner grocery store 
had been a usual activity in this grade. 
The children expected it and so the store 


Courtesy, 32nd St. School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


was brought about in the usual way this 
year. “Business as usual” was the order. 
The store with its two members of the 
firm and two clerks was well organized. 

Much fruit was brought to school and 
placed in the grocery store. One day the 
overloaded fruit counter broke down. 
One of the clerks suggested a fruit stand 
as separate from the grocery store. This 
stand was made and employment pro- 
vided for three or four more of the wait- 
ing children. About this time some of 
the children made the large sign, “SEC- 
OND-GRADE MARKET PLACE” 
and placed it on the wall just above the 
stores. This sign, however, we outgrew 
as the shops became so numerous that 
they took on the appearance of a busi- 
ness street. 

Our next construction was the candy 
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IN SOME WAY 


store. The popularity of the candy 
counter as conducted in grocery stores 
was of such importance as to demand 
more room. The children had obvious 
and hidden reasons for establishing a 
candy store. There was much rivalry in 
the management of this shop. 

It was at this point in our progress 
that Jack decided it was best to have his 
father, who was a contractor and builder, 
come and help in the construction of the 
stores. It was a proud day for Jack when 
he led his father into the schoolroom and 
realized the mutual joy of parent, child 
and teacher co-operation. Jack's father’s 
visit was a stabilizing influence for us 
all. He made our wobbly stores firm and 
gave us mental security as well for our 
undertaking. 


One morning some candy animals 
were brought in for the candy store. 
This little incident caused the opening 
of our most successful store, “The Toy 
Shop.” Many toy animals as well as 
other toys were brought to school. The 
vocabulary list of name cards for this 
store was large and appropriate to our 
needs. The weaker readers gained much 
from experiences in this store. 

The “Style Shop” was the next store 
to come into being. Our Nanette’s father 
had a real style shop downtown. She 
knew the business and soon we had a 
branch shop in our room under Nanette’s 
management. Through the style shop 
many things of interest and value were 
introduced into our business houses. Cash 
registers, price tags, toy - paper money, 
and many pretty little “leftovers” from 
the downtown shop were contributed. 
Many kinds of paper dolls were on exhi- 
bition. Paper hats devised by inventive 
minds were priced and sold. 

Our next shop to develop was a Mar- 
shall Field Wholesale House. A travel- 
ing salesman gave one of the children 


IT WAS OUR MOST SUCCESSFUL PROJECT. EVERY CHILD PARTICIPATED 
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some samples of lace, ribbons, and tex- 
tiles. These were brought to school. Very 
soon we had a great many interesting 
samples given us by this kind gentleman. 
The “wholesale” idea was a new one to 
the children and it required some time 
and thought to comprehend it. 


We made the discovery that although 
we chiefly added and subtracted in all 
our other shops, in this new kind of 
a store, we had to multiply when we 
bought. This store was not very popular 
with the children. The wholesale store 
could not truly deliver, even when or- 
ders were received. The stores that did 
“deliver the goods” were, of course, the 
popular stores. “Cash and carry” was 
our method of conducting business. 

A little jewelry shop, full of many 


trinkets of childhood delight was our 
next store. With the jewelry shop we 
realized we had a street of shops. The 
children measured off a street four feet 
wide in front of the shops and marked 
it off with red string, thumbtacked to 
the floor. Then traffic lights and a police- 
man followed, and Pearl Street, named 
from our own local business street, was 
complete. Six shops employing one or 
two owners each, a bookkeeper, clerk 
and in all some eighteen to twenty-four 
children, had been constructed. That 
left less than half the class to go shop- 
ping. Such a number did not crowd 
the shops. 

No sign of depression was noticeable. 
Business moved along with smoothness 
and enthusiasm. We used three boxes 
of toy-paper money. Many of the chil- 
dren kept their money in little purses, 
some in envelopes inside their desks. The 
shoppers kept little budget books where 
adding and subtracting was constantly 
needed. The bookkeepers in the stores 
kept accounts of money received. 

Storekeepers frequently compared ac- 
counts with figures on the blackboards. 
Arithmetic was a constant need. The 
setting of prices on price tags was an in- 
teresting experience in testing the chil- 
dren’s sense of value. “We should never 
over-charge for our goods” and “Price 
to sell” were some of our mottoes. 

Reading was constant. We searched 
through our classroom library for stories 
about shops and read many of these sto- 
ries aloud in order to gain ideas for our 
own stores. Advertisements in newspa- 
pers were read and signs in downtown 
stores gave us helpful hints. In each 


(Continued on page 52) 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES IN A BERKELEY SCHOOL FIND THEIR TOY STORE 


A HAPPY SOURCE OF SCHOOL LEARNINGS 


Courtesy, Whittier School, Berkeley, Cal., Mamie Barrett, Teacher 
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THE TOY LIBRARY AT SMEDLEY SCHOOL, DENVER, IS FULL OF TOYS MADE BY ELEMENTARY PUPILS OF 


VARIOUS GRADES. THE 


LIBRARY IS INSTALLED IN A FIRST-GRADE ROOM, AND THE YOUNGER CHILDREN MAY BORROW FROM THIS LENDING LIBRARY ANY 
TOYS THAT THEY MIGHT WISH TO TAKE HOME OVER NIGHT OR FOR A WEEK-END. 


Courtesy, Denver, Col., Public Schools 


Arithmetic Through the Christmas 


Toy Shop 


N ANCY was happy and thrilled as 
she related her adventures of the night 
before to two of her classmates as they 
walked to school. It had been her privi- 
lege to share in an entertainment at the 
Children’s Home and to climax a night 
filled with the Christmas spirit, for it 
was the first week of December and she 
had been asked to pass boxes of candy. 
The close and informal contact with 
these children had been a vital moment 
in Nancy’s life. 

The experiences of such an adventur- 
ous night passed from friend to friend 
and by the time the three girls reached 
the classroom, Nancy was confronted 
with far more questions than she could 
answer. This called for an audience, 
which brought us together in an infor- 
mal gathering, and a retelling of what 
Nancy saw, heard, and did. The chil- 
dren decided to let Nancy tell her story 
without interruption, and then answer 


By EUGENIA HUMBLE 


all the questions that she could. Those 
which demanded further investigation 
were to be recorded on the blackboard. 


Needless to say, Nancy could not an- 
swer all of the questions: How many 
children were at the Children’s Home, 
how old the children were, whether our 
children might go and visit with them, 
if they remained at the Home all of the 
time, and many others. Jack enthusiasti- 
cally suggested that we send the children 
our Christmas tree. The tree suggested 
toys, a Christmas toy shop, and we were 
soon full of plans. 

Nancy interested her mother and with 
a committee chosen by the class, they 
went to the Children’s Home to gain in- 
formation to aid the class in their fu- 
ture plans. 

It had been our annual Christmas cus- 
tom to bring to school for repair, all 
clean and usable toys for distribution to 
charitable institutions. The work, which 


in many cases was too difficult for third- 
grade children, was done in the Manual 
Training Shop, but with such a timely 
project as we now had, we went to work 
eagerly. We had to send some articles, 
because of intricate details, to the Man- 
ual Training Shop, but we were able to 
find a remarkable number of repair jobs 
which we could do ourselves. What we 
couldn’t do in the schoolroom, the par- 
ents helped with in the basement in the 
evening. 

The influx of old toys for repair came 
the next morning, a day previous to the 
committee's investigation. We were eager 


Since all material that was not 
available as waste or home contribution 
must be requisitioned through the main 
office, it was necessary to submit a writ- 
ten request. Our chief concern was for 
new material, such as wood, glue, paint, 
nails and new paint brushes. 
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We spent some time estimating how 
much wood would be needed in making 
new wheels, animal legs, a wagon tongue, 
a bed post and a sled slat. We discussed 
kinds of wood; first as to cost, for this 
was an important factor, second as to 
durability. We estimated the number of 
ounces and pounds of water paint neces 
sary, the amount of powdered glue need- 
ed, types and sizes of nails, and the sizes 
of new brushes. 


The investigating committee reported 
the result of their excursion. While this 
committee prepared a map of their ex- 
cursion to show direction, distance, and 
probable cost, the rest of the class made 
a chart to show the names, ages, and the 
number of boys and girls in each age 
group at the Children’s Home. This 
chart, which was posted on the bulletin 
board, was a great aid in helping the 
children decide on the kind of toy to 
make for each child. 


We planned an excursion to a large 
department store to see their display of 
Christmas toys and to get suggestions for 
our Christmas toy shop. The suggestive 
list included such articles as oilcloth or 
cloth animals, wooden animals on wheel 
bases, stocking dolls, doll beds with such 
equipment as sheets, pillow cases and 
quilts, games of ring-toss and checkers, 
scrapbooks, wagons and wheelbarrows. 


With the animal patterns already 
drawn upon paper, the children meas- 
ured the number of inches of wood need- 
ed for each animal and found out how 
many times that number of inches was 
contained in a known length of a piece 
of redwood. The children found that 
this piece of wood would make too many 
animals and that one yard and two feet, 
which they later called five feet, would 
fulfill the requirement. They needed 
four wheels and a base for each animal, 
but how many wheels and bases would 
they need for five such animals? 


Dick said, “If you need four wheels 
for one animal, you will need five times 
four for all of them; and if you have one 
base for each animal you will need five 
bases.” 

“Five four’s are twenty and five one’s 
are five,” Frances replied. 

These facts were placed upon a chart 
under two headings: 


I. What I Need to Learn 
II. What I Need to Review 


Since wood was the principal require- 
ment for the new toys, we added this to 
our previous needs and sent to the prin- 
cipal’s office for the requisition book. In 
this book, we listed quantities and a de- 
scription of the materials needed. The 
requisition was filled and returned to us 
within a few days. Our job, then, was 
to check the order. Here was another 
new item to be placed on the chart under 
heading number one. We had had our 


first experience in seeing and using a 
requisition or order blank of this type. 


Five girls, comprising the doll com- 
mittee, were very anxious to purchase 
men’s cotton socks for making dolls. The 
money for this purchase was available in 
the form of a two-dollar check, which 
the class had been given by the Parent 
Teachers’ Association. They were per- 
mitted to use one-fourth of the check 
for the purchase of the socks. 

Jane asked, “How much is one-fourth 
of two dollars?” 

“We just learned that there are four 
five’s in twenty, so the answer must be 
fifty cents,” replied Elaine. 

“How many socks can we get for fifty 
cents?” asked Jacqueline. 

“Ten,” said Marion, “but you buy 
socks in pairs. Two five’s are ten, so 
there are five two's in ten. We can get 
five pairs of socks,” 

Our oral discussion period now cen- 
tered on the use of checks, for they were 
not unknown to our children, we dis 
cussed the proper procedure in cashing. 
It was agreed that the doll committee 
should take the check to the bank, cash 
it, and purchase five pairs of men’s socks. 

As an outgrowth of the buying excur- 
sion, this story problem appeared upon 
the chart the following day. “If the 
doll committee purchased five pairs of 
men’s cotton socks at ten cents a pair, 
how much did they cost? How much 
money was returned to the class from 
the two-dollar check?” 


A.most simultaneously, the toys 
committee began work on materials and 
methods. The game committee, seven 
boys, had submitted plans for making 
ring-toss and checkers. 

The broom handle for the ring-toss 
posts was measured as three feet, one 
yard, or thirty-six inches. Since each 
post was to be nine inches long, the ques- 
tion arose as to how many times nine is 
contained in thirty-six, and could four 
posts be obtained from the broom-handle 
length? The result was obtained by 
measuring, but it occurred to Herbert 
that it might not always be so convenient 
to find the number of times nine is con- 
tained in thirty-six, so they sought help 
through the use of chart number one, 
which was headed “What I Need to 
Learn.” This led to a review of these 
facts; four nine’s are thirty-six, nine 
four’s are thirty-six, four is contained ‘in 
thirty-six nine times and nine is con- 
tained in thirty-six four times. 

The base for each post was composed 
of two squares, five and four inches, re- 
spectively, which necessitated a knowl- 
edge of four five’s and four four’s. The 
only available piece of wood to be had 
was twelve by eighteen inches, and some 
judgment and unified thinking had to be 


used in securing the correct number of 
bases. 

If six rings were necessary for each 
game of ring-toss, how many would be 
needed for the four games? The boys, 
through column addition, found the 
right answer. They recorded it on the 
chart in the same manner, but were re- 
minded that multiplication would be a 
shorter method. Each ring was eighteen 
inches or a half yard in length and 
Albert requested each of the four boys 
making ring-toss to secure enough rope, 
reed, or rafha for one game. Fifty cents 
of the check money was available for this 
purpose, if other means failed. 

“How many yards will it take for one 
game?” inquired Grant. 

“You can get two out of a yard, so 
you will need three yards, or nine feet,” 
replied Jesse. 

The boys making checker boards were 
solving many problems in the detailed 
measuring of a board eight squares wide 
and eight squares long, on which each 
square had to measure one and one- 
fourth inches. Bill had counted the 
squares in his checker board at home, 
but the fact that eight eight’s are sixty- 
four was new to him, and he hastened 
to place it on the chart. Bill knew that 
half of the squares must be painted red 
and the other half black, but he had for- 
gotten how to find one-half of a number 
and had to seek assistance. 

Thirty checkers were needed for one 
checker board, so Jack quickly multiplied 
to find the number required for the three 
boards. Thinking that some child might 
challenge his knowledge, he checked his 
thinking by replying that you could di- 
vide ninety by three and get the num- 
ber of checkers needed per board. 


Berry had brought to school three 
yards of muslin for doll-bed sheets and 
pillow cases, and was anxious to know 
whether this amount of material would 
make three pairs of sheets and pillow 
cases. Nancy’s reassurance set the girls 
to measuring, pinning, and planning for 
they were aware of the fact that pairs 
meant twice the number. After much 
planning and measuring, the girls man- 
aged to get six sheets from two yards of 
the material. 

Elizabeth was very alert and she 
wished to arouse the thinking of her 
classmates, so she wrote this story prob- 
lem on chart number one. “If six sheets 
can be made from two yards of muslin, 
how large is each sheet?” 

Betty was indeed happy when she dis- 
covered that they had ample material for 
the pillow cases with some left over. 
With a feeling of satisfaction, she wrote 
this story problem. “How much muslin 
did we have left over from a yard of 
material, if the six pillow cases measured 
eighteen inches in length?” 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE MOST WIDELY-TRAVELED DOLL OF ALL TIME 


Courtesy, Ideal Novelty and Toy Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


December Map. 
Santa Claus’ Workshops 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Ox: of the happiest of childhood’s 
dreams is that of a vast toy factory at 
the North Pole where, in an aroma of 
glue, paint, and boiling sugar, the cargo 
of Christmas is manufactured by the 
good Saint and his staff of elves. Awak- 
ening from this dream is not as necessary 
as we may have thought. The vast busi- 
ness of making Christmas toys is a rank- 
ing industry today in the United States. 
As we follow the various branches of the 
toy industry from coast to coast of our 
land, we discover that we are opening 
new trails in geography teaching. The 
materials used in making toys, the mod- 
ern methods of their production, and 
their distribution are a fascinating study 
in social science as well as geography. 
The interest such a study meets in the 
classroom is sufficient argument for de- 
voting the weeks before the Holidays to 
it. This study may include excursions 
to local toy shops, reproducing these 
experiences through language and art 
classes, and doing research in an indus- 
try which has grown since the World 


War from immaturity to a field in which 
ninety-five per cent of this year’s Christ- 
mas gifts to American childhood will 
have been made here in America. 

We have some seven hundred manu- 
facturers making toys in this country, 
located in practically every state in the 
Union. While we obtained the majority 
of our playthings from Germany prior 
to 1918, we now supply Europe as well 
as ourselves. Perhaps no made-in-Amer- 
ica toy has ever achieved the popularity 


of the Shirley Temple doll. We learn 


that this gay little figurine is marketed in 
as widely separated lands as India, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Mexico, South 
America, and Cuba. This doll travels in 
a wardrobe trunk, identical in construc- 
tion and design with regular trunks, and 
her period costumes interpret our Colo- 
nial, outdoor and modern town life with 
truth and beauty. The perfection of 
form illustrated in the Shirley Temple 
doll finds a counterpart in all of our toy 
production. 


Tue many centers where toys are 
made owe their locations to natural con- 
ditions; a survey of toy factories in the 
United States paints a kind of picture 
map of Christmas for boys and girls. 

In the New England states, especially 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, are lo- 
cated a large number of manufacturers 
making toys of wood. And the forests 
of Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, together with the pine woods of 
the Southern states supply this wood as 
well as distribute it throughout the west 
as needed for wooden parts of metal 
toys. As we follow the toy trail west, 
we find factories in those states where 
the mines contribute their metals. In the 
Ohio valley, radiating from Cleveland, 
is the bulk of the steel toy manufactu- 
rers, especially those requiring wheels. 
Also in this section are made those 
streamlined and chromium plated mini- 
atures of adult mechanical equipment 
which teach children the latest design in 
and method of transportation. Rubber 
toys and colorful bubble-light balloons 
are made by the millions in Ohio facto- 
ries. This is because the automobile in- 
dustry makes vast rubber stocks avail- 
able. Metal toys are made near the mines 
of Pennsylvania. Electric trains, marvels 
of scientific skill, are produced mainly in 
Illinois and New Jersey. 

New York is the center for dolls and 
stuffed animals. The composition doll of 
lifelike features made in our country to- 
day, with its removable, washable ward- 
robe, and housekeeping furnishings, is 
part of our kindergarten and primary- 
grade equipment. These dolls interpret 
child life and home values. 


Ever since our historic beginnings 
American toys have followed the social 
and economic history of our land. This 
fact gives a Christmas study of play- 
things a place in the social-science course. 
From the corn-husk doll to our Shirley 
Temple puppet, we discover direct asso- 
ciations through the years of work and 
play. Duncan Pfyfe made small wood 
sewing boxes for doll’s dressmaking. The 
great silversmiths and pewterers of Co- 
lonial times made dolls’ teasets. The 
Germans, pioneering through Pennsylva- 
nia in the eighteenth century, left beau- 
tifully carved doll’s furniture and kitch- 
en ware for the museums of today to 
collect and cherish. The masters of por- 
celain and glass made exquisite little col- 
ored figurines of animals and fowl for 
children. So, through the years of our 
industrial expansion, we find the toys we 
loved keeping pace with and interpreting 
our social growth. 

New England, leader in education, is 
the center for games, cut-outs, building 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Puppet Plays for Small Children 


By MARY OCTAVIA DAVIS 


O.: theater grew first, a delightful 
project, for the holiday season. We made 
it with some slight help and the construc- 
tion is simple to duplicate. 

Cut three sides of beaver board, each 
5 feet high and 4 feet wide. Nail the 
beaver board to a light wooden frame to 
keep it from buckling. In one piece of 
beaver board cut an opening 36 inches 
long and 18 inches wide. Outline this 
opening with a light wooden frame. This 
opening is the stage. Hinge the remain- 
ing two sides of beaver board to the 
piece with the opening to form a screen. 
Use three hinges or ordinary screen 
latches to hold each side. 

Now the theater is ready to be deco 
rated. Divide the surface of the beaver 
board into large blocks. With India ink, 
draw short slanting lines along the edge 
of each block to represent stitching. Use 
the three blocks just under the opening 
for the words, Rag Bag Theater, or any 
other suitable name. 


There are two ways to apply the 
designs: 

1. Draw the designs in pencil, then 
outline in India ink. When this is dry, 
fill in designs with tempera paint or wax 
crayons. 

2. Cut designs from colored paper, 
construction paper or old magazine cov- 
ers, or cut black or blue silhouettes and 
paste in the blooks. After the paste is dry 
give the blocks a coat of clear varnish. 

The following designs may be carried 
out: 

1. Patchwork quilt, drawn and col- 
ored or cut and pasted. 

2. Mother Goose pictures. 

3. Characters from favorite stories. 

4. Toys of all kinds. 

5. ABC object blocks. 

6. Alternate the picture block with 
large, simple flower designs. 

When the decorating is done, stretch 
front curtains and backdrops on picture 
wire hung from small brass hooks, 


screwed into the wooden frame of the 
theater. 


The Scenery 


Us cambric or thin sateen for the 
backdrops. Cut strips 40 inches long and 
24 inches wide. Make hems top and bot- 
tom. Slip lightweight curtain slat in bot- 
tom hem. Hang from top hem, by ordi- 


nary paper clips inserted at two-inch 
intervals. 


The three types of scenery are: 


1. Applique. Cut figures and furnish- 
ings from bright-colored prints and appli- 
que with black thread at proper place on 
backdrop. Add necessary lines, as win- 
dows, doors and floor lines with black 
thread. 

2: Draw the needed subjects directly 
on the cloth with black or blue wax 
crayon. Fill in outlines with colored cray- 
ons. Press between folds of brown paper 
to set the design. 


3. Cut objects from paper, touch up 
with crayon or tempera colors and pin 
to plain backdrop. Trees and similar ob- 
jects can be attached to front inner 
wooden frame of the theater with thumb 
tacks. 


The Puppets 


Pattern puppets. Use three-ply 
white cardboard. Trace or draw front 
and back views of character. Outline 
with India ink. Color with tempera 
colors, water colors or wax crayons. Cut 
out and thumbtack to 15-inch dowel 
stick. Grasp lower end of stick and move 
character along the lower edge of the 
theater opening. 


Finger puppets. Use child-size ribbed 
stockings. Insert hand in the toe. Cut 
stocking wrist length. From the part cut 
off, cut arms and legs. Insert arms, each 
side and 2 inches below top of the toe 
of the stocking. Stuff legs slightly and 
sew to edge of stocking at wrist. Cut 
a front and back round head 14-inch 
larger than toe of the stocking, from 
linen or cambric. Draw and color face 
and hair or sew with colored thread and 
make hair from wool yarn. Stuff, slightly, 
the space between front of head and toe 
of stocking after head has been drawn 
over toe of stocking. To manipulate, in- 
sert three middle fingers in head, and 
thumb and little finger in arms. 


Stick puppets. Use for each puppet a 
dowel stick or piece of molding 15 inches 
long. Put a round knob of cotton at one 
end of the stick for the head. Cut head, 
front and back, from linen, cambric or 
broadcloth. Sketch in face with colored 
crayons or sew with colored thread. Use 
wool yarn for hair. Pull this extra head 
over the cotton knob. Make clothing ac- 
cording to character to be represented. 
Sew directly to head on stick. Sew, in 


proper place, hands and feet made from 
old kid gloves, leather, oilcloth, or card- 
board. Add necessary hats, jewels, 
wands, baskets. To manipulate, grasp 
lower end of stick and move in required 
direction. 


The Plays 


The Little Red Hen 
(Pattern Puppets) 
THE PLAY 


Scene I. The Home of the Little 
Red Hen. 


Rep HEN: I have found a grain of 
wheat. Who will plant the wheat? 


Pic: Not I. 
Doc: Not I. 
Cat: Not I. 
Rep HEN: Then I will. 


(Push into place a sprig of green to 
show wheat growing. ) 


RED HEN: The wheat is grown. Who 
will cut the wheat? 


Pic: Not I. 

Doc: Not I. 

Cat: Not I. 
Rep HEN: 
1t too. 

(Cuts wheat.) 

Rep HEN: Now who will take the 


wheat to the miller? 


Then I will and thresh 


Pic: Not I. 
Doc: Not I. 
Cat: Not I. 


Rep HEN: Then I will. 
(Miller comes walking by the house.) 


MILLER: Good morning, Little Red 
Hen. Where are you going? 


Rep HEN: I am going to the mill. 

MILLER: Why are you going to the 
mill? 

Rep HEN: To have my wheat ground 
into flour. 

MILLER: We will walk together. 

(Miller and Red Hen leave.) 

Pic: Ho, hum! Now I can take a nap. 

Doc: Ho, hum! Ho, hum! 

CaT: Here she comes. 
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(Enter Little Red Hen with small 
sack of flour.) 


Rep HEN: Who will bake my bread? 
Pic: Not I. 


Doc: Not I. 
CaT: Not I. 
Rep HEN: Then I will. 


(Leaves stage. Is seen through window 
of house as she moves about.) 


Pic: I smell something good. 
Doc and Cat: What can it be? 
Pic: It is fresh bread. 


(Pic, Doc, and CaT move to window, 
look in. Rep HEN calls from house.) 


Rep HEN: Who will eat the bread? 
Pic: I will! 
Doc: I will! 
Cat: I will! 


Rep HEN: No, indeed. You would 
not work, now you shall have no bread. 
I will eat the bread. 


Peter Rabbit 
(Finger Puppets) 
CHARACTERS 
Mr. McGREGER MOTHER RABBIT 
PETER RABBIT 
(Voices off-stage) 
THE PLAY 
Scene I 
QOurtswe view of house where Px- 


TER RABBIT lives. Small window in up- 
per part of tree where Peter looks out.) 
MoTHER RassiT (basket in hand): 
Now, my dears, you may go into the 
field or into the woods but do not go 
into Mr. MoGreger’s garden. 
Voices Orr-STAGE: Yes, mother. 


PETER (looking out window): I would 
like to go to Mr. McGreger’s garden. He 
has nice new lettuce. 

MoTHER RassiT: Peter Rabbit! You 
are not to go to his garden. 


Voices Orr-StaGE: Remember, poor 
father went there for carrots and Mr. 
McGreger put him in a pie. 


MOoTHER RassiT: You see, Peter Rab- 
bit! Now be good children and do not 
get into mischief. (Goes off stage.) 


Fiopsy: Let us pick blackberries in 
the woods. 


Mopsy: Here are the baskets. 
CoTTONTAIL: Coming, Peter? 


PETER RABBIT: No. 
take a nap. 


Voices Orr-StTace: Lazy Peter Rab- 
bit. Goodbye and don’t get into mischief. 


I'm going to 
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(PETER RABBIT comes out door in 
front.) 


PETER RassBir: What is mischief? I 
wonder if it tastes like lettuce. I am go- 
ing to Mr. McGreger’s and find out for 
myself. 


Scene 2 
(Mr. McGreger’s garden. House to 
the right. Garden in the middle. Big 
tree with flower pots piled behind it for 
PETER RABBIT to hide behind to the left.) 


(PETER RABBIT comes into garden and 
begins to eat.) 


PETER RABBIT: Mum, mum. Isn't this 
good! 


Mr. McGRrEGER (looks out window 


and calls): What are you doing in my 
garden? 


PETER RaBBiT: Oh, oh! I wish I were 
home. Oh, oh! Where can I hide? 
(Runs behind a tree.) 


Mr. McGRreEGER (comes out door into 
the garden): He was here. Just look at 
my young carrots and my lettuce and my 
beans. Ill find him. Ill put him in a 
pie. (Looks around.) 

PETER RABBIT (sneezes): Oh, oh. Ka- 
chew! Oh, oh! I must get out of here. 


(He runs around garden with MR. 
McGREGER just behind him but never 
catching him. Curtain closes just as PE- 
TER RABBIT runs off stage.) 


Scene 3 


(Interior of tree house. Bed to right 
with hole for PETER’s head. Stairway 
leading upstairs where three beds show 
through open door. MOTHER RABBIT 
stands by PETER’s bed with a spoon in 
her hand.) 


PETER RABBIT: Oh, oh, my poor stom- 
ach! Oh, oh, my poor head. 


Voices Orr-STAGE: The berries were 
so good, Peter Rabbit. We told you not 
to get into mischief. 

PETER RaBBiT: Oh, oh! I don’t feel 
well. 

MOTHER RaAsBBiT: Poor Peter Rabbit. 
Here. You must take some camomile tea. 
Soon you will feel better. 


PETER RasBiT: Oh, mother, I will 
never get into mischief again. 
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THE SHOE WAS OUR FIRST PIECE OF LARGE CONSTRUCTION WORK 
Kindergarten, Cragmont School, Berkeley, California 


Mother Goose Comes to 
Kindergarten 


By MILDRED BRANT IRWIN 


= unexpectedly, one day, came 
the suggestion, “Let's make the old wom- 
an’s shoe.” The children all agreed to 
help, and entered upon plans with the 
confidence little folks have in their ability 
to carry out their own ideas. During 
discussion, it was decided the shoe should 
be large enough for several children to 
get into it, should be brown, and have 
a lacing. 

With some misgivings as to how it 
was to be developed, the teacher ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about the proposed 
activity. The children made suggestions 
as to what could be used as a frame 
around which to build the shoe. Laths 
did not seem strong enough nor did 
stacked boxes seem secure. The teacher 
suggested a short portable staircase that 
had been used in a play. This was ac- 
cepted by the pupils, and the custodian 
moved it to the kindergarten. 

The sides of the shoe were made of 
laths nailed to the staircase. Heavy pa- 
per was cut, painted brown with cal- 
cimine, and tied to the laths. The toe 
was the most difficult part of the con- 
struction. Although it was planned by 
the children, they were assisted in meas- 
uring, and fastening the large papers in 
place. A door was tied on the side, 
windows cut, and then, what fun there 
was in lacing the shoe! 


When the shoe was finished, one little 
girl seemed to always be the mother, so 
the children named her “Mrs. McGrew.” 
Many names were suggested, but that 
one was chosen because it rhymed with 
“shoe.” Then we composed this verse: 


“There was an old woman who lived in 
a shoe, 
And this old woman was Mrs. McGrew. 
She had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do. 
Would you? Would you? Would you?” 


After a short time the children were 
asked, “Is there anything else we could 
make to go with the shoe?” Peter Peter 
Pumpkin-Eater’s house, and the Crooked 
Man’s house were suggested, and then 
one child said, “Let’s make a house for 
Mrs. McGrew.” This was discussed, and 
it was planned to make a portable house 
which could be built during a program 
and have a play in which the children 
of Mother-Goose Land would build a 
house for Mrs. McGrew. 


Tue portable house was the next 
task. It was made of lath frames cov- 
ered with paper for each side. Here, too, 
the children were helped with measur- 
ing. The roof of many-colored painted 
paper shingles was made on the floor. 


When finished, the pieces could be tied 
together, and the children were able to 
put the house up, and even tie the roof 
in place, without any assistance. Of 
course, each child had a certain task, 
and the house was put up and taken 
down many times before the play was 
given. 

Since everything was done step by 
step, no practicing was done as yet, but 
the children kept making suggestions as 
to what they would like to do in the 
play. As these were made, the teacher 
collected suitable music and, with the 
children’s help, changed nursery rhymes 
into appropriate jingles. These were 
taught to the children during the music 
period. 

The jingles were compiled in a desired 
order and short speeches planned. When 
this was done, small drawings were made 
with crayons by the children, picturing 
each step in the play. These were pasted 
in proper order on a large piece of paper. 
This “program” which the children could 
“read” was hung where all could see it 
and know when their turns came in the 
play. 

The next step was to make the prop- 
erties; a pail for Jack and Jill, a tuffet 
for Miss Muffet, a pumpkin shell for 
Peter’s wife, and many others. The 
pumpkin shell was made with orange 
crépe paper fashioned on a small wagon, 
so that Peter could pull his wife. 

Simple costumes were made by the 
children. Mrs. McGrew had a skirt, 
while her family had paper-bag hats. 
Clown suits were made for King Cole’s 
jesters, and flower dresses for Mistress 
Mary’s garden. King Cole and Queen of 
Hearts had robes and crowns. 

A background seemed necessary. As 
a considerable amount of paper had 
been taken from the school toll to make 
the shoe and house, we did not wish to 
use more; therefore, newspapers were 
pasted together, and a light blue sky 
with bright colored flowers made a sat- 
isfactory background, painted in calci- 
mine. 

Several children had good voices. 
These were used for short solo parts. 
All of the children recognized the tal- 
ent of these few, and when they sang 
the others were perfectly quiet. 

Practicing for the play was always en- 
joyed, since with one rehearsal a day the 
children did not tire of it. In a short 
time they were ready to entertain their 
parents and friends. 


Tue room was decorated with pan- 
els of Mother-Goose stories painted by 
the children. Programs were mimeo- 
graphed using reproductions of the chil- 
dren's illustrations. The parts of the 
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FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN 
QUITE CONTRARY” 


Kindergarten, Cragmont School, Berkeley, California 


house were stacked out of sight of the 
audience, in the order needed. 


The scene opened with Mrs. McGrew 
and her family in and around the shoe. 
They left to get spinach, peas and car- 
rots for dinner. As each child put on 
his hat and left with the mother, Jack 
and Jill entered with their bucket. Jack 
said, “Poor Mrs. McGrew must live in 
a shoe.” Jill said, “Let’s build her a 
house.” Peter Peter Pumpkin-Eater and 
his wife wanted to help. As they started 
the house, Tom Tucker entered and 
agreed to sing — 


littke Tommy Tucker 

I sing for my supper 

What shall I sing for? 
Brown bread and butter — 
I sing for my breakfast 

I sing for my dinner 

I sing for my supper 

Of brown bread and butter.” 


Tom Tucker, assisted by Mary who 
had her little lamb, helped with the 


house. 


King Cole, his Queen of Hearts, his 
fiddlers and jesters, came next. The 
King and Queen were seated where they 
could watch while the Fiddlers Three 
put down their fiddles to help with the 
house and the Jesters Three stopped 


turning somersaults and helped also. 


As each character or group of char- 
acters came into the play the class sang 
an appropriate song. When Mistress 
Mary came they asked her to assist with 
the building of the house. She answered, 
“No. I don’t want to.” Peter Pumpkin- 
Eater said, “It’s too bad Mistress Mary 
is so contrary.” Bo-Peep and Boy-Blue 
were willing to help though, and soon 
the house was completed. 


Jack-be-Nimble then entered and 
when he learned that the house was for 
Mrs. McGrew, he said, “Then I'll give 
her my candle stick.” As he put it 
in the house, Little Jack Horner de- 
cided to give his pie. Little Miss Muffet 


OF “MARY, MARY 


sat on her tuffet, and 
was almost fright- 
ened by the Spider. 


“Little Miss Muffet 
she sat on her tuf- 
fet, 

Eating her curds and 
whey, 

Along came a spider 
and sat down be- 
side her 

And frightened Miss 
Muffet away. 


Come back, please, 
Miss Muffet, come 
back to your tuf- 
fet, 

Sit down and rest right here, 


The spider won't harm you, don’t let 
him alarm you, 


He wants to be friends, my dear.” 


Miss Muffet put her curds and whey 
in Mrs. McGrew’s house. Polly and Su- 
key, carrying a kettle and wearing 
aprons, decided to start the dinner. 


“Polly put the kettle on, Sukey set 
the table for tea, 


Have everything ready when Mrs. 
McGrew returns with her family.” 


Mistress Mary returned, and when she 
saw the house she said, “The house is 
so nice, I'm going to bring my flowers 
and give them to Mrs. McGrew.” Peter 
Peter Pumpkin-Eater said, “Mistress 
Mary is not contrary anymore.” 


After the flowers danced, they were 
planted around the house by the fiddlers 
and jesters and watered by Mistress 
Mary. 


Mrs. McGrew and her family re- 
turned. King Cole said, “Mrs. McGrew, 
the house is for you.” The children 
clapped their hands and danced for joy. 


“Mrs. McGrew, this house is for you. 
You never again must live in a shoe. 
Now you've a home with flowers gay, 
To keep you happy every day.” 


With Polly to put the kettle on, 
And Sukey to set the tea, 


And Old King Cole and his Queen of 
Hearts, 


With Jesters and Fiddlers Three. 


So Mrs. McGrew, this house is for you. 


You never again must live in a shoe. 


Our Mother - Goose activity accom- 
plished much for the children. They in- 
itiated and carried through a project 
afterward demonstrating it as they 
would be called upon to do when they 
left the kindergarten for their primary- 
grade work. A good deal of tool-sub- 
ject material was included in the work; 
measuring, planning, noticing and try- 
ing to read picture-book rhymes, lan- 
guage and music. Best of all the children 
developed socially as they learned to live 
and work co-operatively. 


BUILDING A HOUSE SEEMED TO BE OUR NEXT STEP 


Kindergarten, Cragmont School, Berkeley, California 
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Kindergarten Beginnings In Reading 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE kindergarten is function- 
ing as the child’s foundation for future 
school life, it must make a contribution 
to reading. The program should be 
planned to offer rich and varied experi- 
ences, related to the child’s own interests. 
There should be definite planning and 
consideration for this readiness for read- 
ing as a natural outcome of the kinder- 
garten work before promotion to the 
first grade. If we feel that there should 
be an overlapping of our work with that 
of the first grade, there must be consid- 
eration of the child as a whole through 
this period. We must not think of our 
work as being different and apart from 
that of the first grade. 

Our two-year kindergarten program 
offers the teacher a whole year to study 
the child’s abilities, characteristics and 
interests. This first year of the kinder- 
garten forms an excellent background 
for the second year, in which the child 
is ready to take on more in the way of 
experiences. The environment of this en- 
tire year for advanced kindergarteners 
should certainly offer stimulation in be- 
ginning reading activities. 

The logical first step in the teacher's 
preparation is a complete study of prob- 
lems with the first-grade teacher. Fre- 
quent interviews with the first-grade 
teacher in which methods and plans are 
discussed must lead to instruction of a 
valuable type. 

Besides this valuable help from the 
first grade, the advanced kindergarten 
child himself brings much to the teacher 
in the way of evidences of readiness for 
reading. This is our chance to extend his 
experiences, teach him how to acquire 
and to use knowledge, to enlarge his 
vocabulary, to guide him to feel that 
reading is an important part of every- 
one’s life. We have the time, equipment 
and facilities to acquaint our children 
with the things about which they will 
be reading. The kindergarten program 
should not be a “succession of stunts” 
taught by the teacher and performed in 
much the same way each day. We may 
do much by providing situations through 
which our children can go out into the 
world of activities and learn what people 
do to make us more comfortable and 
happy. It is an obligation to the kinder- 
garten teacher to know that each child 
is challenging her to give him opportun- 
ity to experience the characteristics of 
many things before words can mean any- 
thing. He must understand ideas before 


interpreting symbols which stand for 
them. Through all of this the child must 
come to develop the right reactions, at- 
titudes toward reading material. 


Tess are the evidences or symp- 
toms of readiness for reading to be noted 
in a group of advanced kindergartners: 

1. Interest at the library table is al- 


Note: Five years of planned ex- 
| perimentation in the kindergartens 
| of the Manitowoc Public Schools 
| resulted in the revised course of 
| study, “Our Kindergarten,” from 
which this article is prepared, 
through the co-operation of Hugh 
S. Bonar, Superintendent. 

The valuable kindergarten cur- 
riculum that resulted was obtained | 
from: 

An extensive home-school con- 
tact program that provided the 
teachers with better understanding 
of the needs of these children. 

Immediate rather than removed 
interests and experiences of chil- 
dren. 

The two-year kindergarten pro- 
gram which gave opportunity for 
a study of the needs, abilities, and 
interests of the child at the four- 
and five-year-old levels. 
| Recognition of the wider defini- 
| tion of the term activity which in- 

cludes orientation, research, discus- 
sion, skill, construction and sum- 
marization. 


most doubled during this year. Even 
books with few pictures are examined. 
Many children have library cards and 
go to draw their own books. Occasion- 
ally a child will bring an old primer and 
“read” mechanically parts of it to the 
group. Even though it is memorization 
and of little value to him, the group 
gains in the creation of a desire to also 
want to “learn to read.” Questions such 
as this are often overheard: “Do you go 
to the library?” “Do you want to look 


at my book? It’s about The Little Red 
Hen.” 


2. Increased appreciation for books 
and pride of ownership appears. The 
child in this year seems to think so much 
more of gift books. They carry them 


lovingly, and look at another child’s own 
book longingly. It is noticeable that they 
page through the books more carefully 
and turn the book to show the children 
the pictures. While “reading” one child 
even stopped in the middle of a sentence 
to turn a page as if he were actually 
interpreting the print. He held the chil- 
dren’s attention until the very end of 
the story. 


3. There is a desire to have stories 
read from the book instead of told from 
memory. They select poems or stories by 
association with the pictures, and ask to 
have them read. If a story is chosen and 
the teacher asks, “Shall I read it or tell 
it?” they will much more frequently say, 
“Read it.” A few children will get as 
close to the book as possible and look 
over the teacher’s shoulder at the print 
while she is reading. 


4. Curiosity and interest is shown con- 
cerning printed signs or stories which 
appear in the kindergarten, as: a child 
will ask, “Miss ...., what does this say? 
I know. It says, ‘Brush Your Teeth,” be- 
cause I can see a picture of a boy brush- 
ing his teeth.” Or, “I came early to see 
if you changed the name of the month 
because it’s the first day of March.” 


5. A beginning and a rapid increase 
in letter and word consciousness is evi- 
denced. Each day someone will come 
with a book or a paper saying, “This is 
the beginning (or part) of my name.” 
Or, “This is a B, I know, because that’s 
the beginning of Bobbie.” Often children 
compare the length of their names as: 
“Your name begins just like mine but 
mine is longer.” Occasionally a child 
will invent queer little stories about each 
letter as they probably suggest a picture 
to him. While we do not call attention 
to the formation of the printed letters, it 
is interesting to note that the children 
are aware of the difference in their for- 
mation, and that the grouping of these 


different forms makes something printed 
which has meaning. 


6. The teacher consciously uses words 
in discussion which would increase the 
children’s vocabularies, and prepare them 
for the materials of beginning reading. 


7. The children feel a need to have 
their pictures and booklets labeled, and 
often try to write the story about them. 
A child said upon presenting his picture, 
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“Miss ...., this is my humming top that 
I got for Christmas. Will you please 
write it?” Then if the picture is labeled 
in printing they will trace over it with a 
color. The print means something to 
them because it is their own. 


8. Questions occur concerning types 
of printing which are often before them, 
as: 


c. The hektograph which turns out 


the copies of letters and notes which are 
taken home to mother. 


b. The typewriter with all the letters 
on the front, which is used to “print” 
original stories, poems, and labels for our 


booklets. 


c. The large printing set with its rub- 
ber-set letters and numbers which is used 
to print the stories concerning our activ- 
ities on large charts. 


9. Facts and relationships of numbers 
growing out of work and play situations: 


a. The making and using of money in 
a store situation. 


b. The bringing of milk money, tak- 
ing change home, bringing less if there 
are days of vacation; creating an appre- 
ciation of the different values of coins. 


c. Making use of each opportunity to 
count aloud objects or groups, and often 
keeping score for games or contests. 


Experiences to further this read- 
ing readiness may be given the children 
in abundance, but care should be taken 
to have them tie up with kindergarten 
activities. There must be a breadth of 
viewpoint, considering the three years as 
a whole (two years of kindergarten and 
first grade) if we are to weigh values 
properly. In our kindergarten-first grade 
situation we have tried to provide a de- 
sire and love for reading through the 
following means: 


1. In our situation the first grade has 
been quite specific in requirements. In 
kindergarten we want the children to: 


a. Be able to express themselves freely, 
addressing a group or an individual in a 


voice which can be heard and under- 
stood. 


b. Develop initiative, resulting in per- 
on created by the feeling of a 
need. 


6, Be able to follow directions when 
given to a group or individuals. 


2. The assemblies of first grade and 
kindergarten bring the children of both 
groups into a feeling of relationship. Our 
children gain much in attitudes during 
these times. They come to feel a friendli- 
ness toward the first-grade teacher. They 
delight to sit at a desk with a friend and 
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listen to him read and observe his quiet 
work. 


Wirnrn the kindergarten itself the 
following plans and devices have been 
used to create and further a readiness 
for reading. 


1. Telling original stories from pic- 
tures. Various sets of pictures are used 
throughout the year, the subject depend- 
ing upon seasonal interests. Pictures sug- 
gesting stories concerning health, pets, 
play, home and seasons are used. The 
children’s stories are recorded in short- 
hand, so that there need be no request 
for repetition. The stories are typed in 
large print in duplicate, one to take home 
to “read,” the other to mount with the 
picture and display in the room. While 
at first many of the stories are merely a 
report of details in the picture, they 
come to develop into stories, as the “once 
upon a time” element creeps in. The 
children delight in “reading” their stories 
as they are the children’s own work, and 
the print before them has real meaning. 


2. Drawing pictures that tell a story, 
after which they may show the picture 
to the group and tell the story. These 
stories are also taken in shorthand and 
typed and pasted to the picture, dis- 
played in the room for all to “read,” or 
taken home to “read” to mother. 


3. Listening to a story and then draw- 
ing a picture which has been suggested 
to the children by some part of the story. 


4. Dictating letters to sick friends or 
teachers, letters of invitation, letters of 
thanks, and receiving and sending letters 
to a teacher that we had last year. Each 
child is permitted to dictate a sentence 


or a thought, and is shown the letter in 
printed form, so that he comes to realize 


how thought may be conveyed through 
print. 


5. “Writing” letters to Santa or to 
mother. These letters are really only a 
succession of lines of up and down 
strokes, but there is evidence of an ef- 
fort to have neat, even rows, and the 
“writing” is started on the left side of 
the paper working right. There is much 
in language value in this activity, as the 
letters are “read” aloud to the group. 


6. Large bulletins in the room con- 
taining signs such as 


MY BIRTHDAY COMES IN OCTOBER 


CALENDAR 
OCT. 


JOHN 
etc. 
IRENE 


with the children’s names appearing, 
come to have meaning, and changes are 
noted. 

An attendance contest has been of 
value in its contribution toward more 
perfect attendance, as well as in its con- 
tribution to reading. All the names of 
the children were printed in large print, 
mounted separately on bright-colored pa- 
per, and displayed with the sign, I CAME 
EVERY DAY IN SEPTEMBER and a calendar 
for the month. If a child was absent his 
name was removed. The children watched 
this bulletin eagerly each day and became 
thoroughly familiar with their own print- 
ed names, and with the names of most of 
the other children. At the end of the 
month, there was a surprise in the form 
of a badge for all those having had per- 
fect attendance. It was a typewritten 
label saying, “I came Every Day in 
March.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Christmas Mailbox 


By ZETA IONE BROWN 


Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Maine State 


Berlin, Germany 
December 1, 1936 


| Le Girls and Boys in America: 


We have just been reading a story 
which tells how you celebrate Christmas 
over in the United States. What fun 
you must have on Christmas morning 
when you find your Christmas stockings 
filled with candy, nuts and pretty toys! 

We have fun at Christmas time here 
in Germany, too. We celebrate for three 
days: the day before Christmas, Christ- 
mas day, and the day after Christmas. 
The day before Christmas we are all 
busy trimming our homes, hospitals, pris- 
ons, and burying-grounds with Christ- 
mas trees. On Christmas Eve we have 
our presents and Christmas cake as we 
sit around the tree. Christmas day we 
go to church and give thanks to God for 
His kindness to us during the year. The 
day after Christmas is called “Boxing- 
day.” That is the day when we have 
fun making other people happy. We dec- 
orate a big box with pretty colored paper 
and beautiful paper flowers, then we fill 
this box with useful gifts, toys and candy 
for the poor families. What fun it is to 
see how happy these people are when 
they open the boxes. 


We hope you will have a very merry 
Christmas. 


Your Friends, 


The Girls and Boys of Germany 


Paris, France 
December 1, 1936 


Dear Young American Neighbors: 


Christmas time is almost here again, 
and we are wondering what you girls 
and boys in the United States are doing 
to get ready for that holiday. 

Here in France we have much to do. 
We have our own families and friends 
to think of, and we also have the birds 
and animals which we like to make 
happy at Christmas. We give our cats 
and dogs a very good piece of juicy meat, 
and our horses and cows have a special 
treat, too. We boys and girls always 
hang sheaves of wheat to the eaves of 
the houses for the birds’ Christmas din- 
ner. That is one way in which we can 


Department of Education 


thank them for singing such pretty songs 
to us all of the year. 

Christmas is the time when everyone 
in France is singing Christmas carols. 
There are some people who are called 
“strolling musicians.” They go from 
house to house playing and singing 
Christmas songs. We do not have our 
big feast and exchange gifts until New 
Year’s Day, but we do put our shoes on 
the hearth the night before Christmas 


Note: When we asked Miss Brown 
to contribute whatever thought, 
from her wide experience, seemed 
most valuable for our Christmas 
issue, she sent us this article teach- 
ing world fellowship to our boys 
and girls through an understanding 
of their young neighbors overseas. 
There are many ways in which 
these letters can be made useful in 
the classroom. In addition to the 
activities Miss Brown has suggest- 
ed, they may form the background 
for units of study of foreign lands 
and customs; they could be inte- 
grated into an assembly program; 
they are excellent material for the 
story hour. However they are in- 
corporated into the Holiday pro- 
gram, the understanding which 
they express is our most-needed 
learning at the present time. 


and find them filled with candies and 
nuts on Christmas morning. 

We would like to know more about 
what you do at Christmas time in the 
United States. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year, 


From Your Friends in France 


Rome, Italy 
December 1, 1936 
Dear Friends: 


We are wondering if you are doing 
the same things in the United States that 
we are doing here in Italy just now. All 
through the month of December we are 
busy doing our Christmas shopping. The 
shops and stores are prettily decorated 


with flowers, and crowds of people are 
buying gifts here and there, and looking 
at everything. 

We can hardly wait for Christmas 
Eve to come. That is the time when we 
celebrate around the Presepie. The Pre- 
sepie is a small scene which shows the 
birthplace of Christ. There are tiny fig- 
ures of the Virgin Mary and Joseph, the 
shepherds, wise men and angels, and also 
tiny animals all cut from wood. Just at 
twilight we light the candles around the 
Presepie and say our prayers. Then we 
recite some beautiful poems and sing our 
Christmas songs. After this we have a 
big feast of eels, larks, macaroni, and 
chestnuts. Then comes the most fun of 
all, the Urn of Fate! It is a very large 
bowl which holds a gift for each one of 
the family. We take turns in drawing a 
package from the Urn, unwrapping it 
and looking at our Christmas gift. We 
would not miss the Christmas Eve party 
for anything. 

We hope you will get just what you 
want for Christmas this year. 

Best Christmas Cheer, 


Your Italian Friends 


Amsterdam, Holland 
December 1, 1936 


Dear Friends in America: 


Have you been good boys and girls 
this year? We have tried to be very good 
because when Saint Nicholas comes on 
the fifth of December* he always asks us 
if we have been good since he was around 
last year. If we have been good, he will 
fill our shoes with pretty gifts and candy. 
If we have not been good, he tells our 
mothers and fathers to scold us and give 
us a whipping instead of some nice 
Christmas gifts, and he does not leave 
anything in our shoes. 

We wish that you could see our Old 
Saint Nicholas when he comes this year. 
He comes to each house on the Eve of 
December fifth and knocks at the door. 
We invite him to come in. He walks in 
dressed in embroidered robes which glit- 
ter and shine with beautiful gems and 
gold. He usually carries a birch rod un- 
der his arm for the bad girls and boys. 
After he has talked with all of us, he 
goes into a dark room where we have 
*December 6, Birthday of St. Nicholas. 
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placed our shoes, and locks the door. In 
the morning when we go into this room, 
we find our shoes filled with candies, 
toys, books and other things that we like. 

Does Saint Nicholas have time to visit 
you boys and girls in the United States, 
too? If he does, we hope that your shoes 
will be running over with good things 
for you this year. 

Merry Christmas from, 


Your Dutch Friends 


Antwerp, Belgium 
December 1, 1936 


Daan Little Folks of America: 


You can never guess what we are get- 
ting ready for here in Belgium! Every 
Christmas the church plans what is called 
a Christmas Procession. On Christmas 
Eve hundreds of children march through 
the streets and sing in the Procession. 
There are tiny little children who can 
sing just a wee bit, and larger boys and 
girls who have strong voices. The young 
girls march in groups. Some of them 
wear white dresses, some wear lilac, and 
others blue and pink. Each group car- 
ries an emblem such as a crucifix or an 
image of some saint. Every girl takes 
hold of a bright ribbon streamer which is 
fastened to the emblem, while they all 
march down the street. The streets have 
a carpet of flowers and bits of bright- 
colored paper for the Procession. There 
are bands that play and priests that chant 
as they march down the street to the 
church. Behind the ones who march are 
the beautiful chariots with people dressed 
in rich garments who are on their way 
to church. 


Right now we are practicing our songs 
and learning how to march for the big 
Christmas Procession. It will be a beau- 
tiful sight and we wish you could see us 
march down the street on Christmas Eve. 

We hope you, too, will have a good 
time at Christmas. 

Your Friends, 
The Boys and Girls of Belgium 


Stockholm, Sweden 
December 1, 1936 


Dear American Boys and Girls: 


It will soon be vacation time. We 
always have two weeks of vacation at 
Christmas. For two whole weeks there 
will be nothing but fun and good times 
everywhere. Of course we really do have 
some work to do to get ready for Christ- 
mas, but that is so much fun we call it 
play. We want the birds to be happy, 
too, so we always give them a Christmas 
feast. We tie little bundles of oats to 
the trees, poles, and bird-houses for the 
birds’ Christmas dinner. 

Our mothers always have a lot of 
cooking and cleaning and scrubbing to 
do, so we help them all we can. We like 
to help trim the Christmas tree, too. We 
try to get a big spruce tree which we 
stand up in the parlor. Then we deco- 
rate it with long ropes of gold and gleam- 
ing threads of silver tinsel, beautiful glass 
ornaments, and tiny candles. On Christ- 
mas Eve we light all of these candles, 
which make the tree look like a fairy- 
land. We put all of the Christmas pack- 
ages on a table in the center of the room, 
and what fun we do have! Then we are 
all so hungry that we can hardly wait 
for the delicious dinner which follows. 
We have lut-fish, smoked reindeer, pic- 
kled herring, strawberry jam, rice pud- 
ding and many other goodies at the 
Christmas feast. 


All of us boys and girls are sent to 
bed early on Christmas Eve because we 
must get up the next morning long be- 
fore daylight and go to church with our 
parents to hear the Christmas service 
and sing the Christmas carols. 

Do you have as much fun on Christ- 
mas as we do? 

Christmas joy from all of the 


Boys and Girls of Sweden 


A PuZZLE 


Katrina is polishing her shoes. She 
wants to have them all clean and shin- 


ing for good old Saint Nicholas. Katrina 


How happy Karl is today. He has 
taken a beautiful box of useful gifts and 
toys to some poor friends who live near 
his home. Karl's home is in what coun- 


Gerda has just lighted all of the can- 
dles on the Christmas tree. It looks like 
a fairyland. Gerda can hardly wait to 
see the packages on that table opened. 
Now you know that Gerda lives in 


Where is Francois? Oh, he is listening 
to the strolling musicians as they play 
and sing Christmas songs in front of the 
house. Francois must live in 


Jeanne has a beautiful new blue dress. 
She is going to march in the Christmas 
Procession this year. Where do you 
think that Jeanne lives? .................. 


Alfredo has just drawn his Christmas 
gift from the Urn of Fate. He has a 
toy drum. What a noise he is making. 
Alfredo lives with his father and mother 


To THE TEACHER 


Suggested activities as outgrowths of 
“The Christmas Mailbox”: 


1 A letter to children in a foreign 
country describing our way of celebrat- 


ing Christmas in the United States. 


2. Find and present to other members 
of class Christmas stories, poems, pic- 
tures, or toys from other countries. 


3. Write a Christmas play of other 
countries. 


4. Make posters depicting Christmas 
in other countries. 


5. Write original Christmas poems or 
stories. 


6. Have a “Boxing-day” at school. 

7. Carve wooden toys. 

8. Carve toys of soap. 

9. Prepare Christmas feasts for the 
birds. 


10. Prepare sand-table scenes of Christ- 
mas in other lands. 


TE 
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A Christmas 
Mix-up 


By REBECCA RICE AND HER FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Act 1 


Tae: The night before Christmas. 

Place: Santa’s workshop. 

Characters: SANTA CLAus. He is 
dressed as Santa should be, but has not 
got on his cap or coat. 

Hotty. A small boy with a red cape 
and peaked cap, trimmed with holly. 

MISTLETOE. A small boy dressed in a 


white cape and cap trimmed with mis 
tletoe. 


(SANTA is packing his bag. As he puts 
in the last toy he turns to MISTLETOE 
who has been trying to help but has been 
more in the way than helping.) 


SANTA: I can't imagine what has been 
keeping Holly. I sent him after that 
Christmas list a good ten minutes ago. 


MISTLETOE (suggestively): If you had 
sent me I should have been back long 
ago. 

SANTA: I don’t know about that. You 
are both mischievous and a little inclined 
to be lazy. I wish Holly would come. It 
is getting later and later. Go to the 
door and see if he is coming. 


MISTLETOE: Yes, Santa. (Opens door.) 
Oh, here he is. (To Hotty.) You're go- 
ing to catch it. You're late again. 

(to MISTLETOE): I am not. 
(To SanTA.) Here I am, Santa. 

SANTA: Where have you been? I have 
been delayed by you. 

Ho.iy: It wasn’t my fault. The list 
wasn't where you said it was in the of- 
fice. It was in the sorting department. 

SANTA: I will speak severely to my 
secretary. Now I'll put on my hat and 
coat while you look over the list. 

and MISTLETOE: Yes, Santa. 
(They both look over the list. Exit 
SANTA. ) 


Hotty: I see that Francis wants tube 
skates. 


MISTLETOE: No he doesn’t. He wants 
a gun. 

Hotty: Skates! 

MISTLETOE: No. A gun! Let me see 


that list. (Tries to take list and Hotty 
resists. The list is torn.) 


Hotty: Look what you did. 


MIsTLETOE: Not any more than you, 
but what will Santa say? 


Hotty: He will never know. Hurry, 
we will copy it over. 


MISTLETOE: You write it. 
do it better than I. 


Hotty: All right. (Gets pencil and 
pad and sits down.) What is number 1? 


MisTLETOE: A Shirley Temple doll 
with yellow hair, blue eyes and a pink 
dress. 


Hotty (writes busily): Blue hair, 
pink eyes, and a yellow dress. 
MIsTLETOE: That is not right. She 


has pink hair, yellow eyes and a blue 
dress. 


Hotty: That isn’t what you said be- 
fore. 


MISTLETOE (airily): Think nothing of 
it. As long as it is a doll, the girl who 
is number 1 will be satisfied. The next 
is a white kitten with a pink bow. 


Hotty: A little pink kitten with a 
white bow. Next! 


MIsTLETOE: A set of quintuples? 

Hotty: What? 

MIsTLETOE (looking again): Quintup- 
lets. You know those five baby dolls that 
come in one basinette. 

Ho ty: Spell them. 


MISTLETOE: Quin, quintupels. 
(Spells. ) 

Hotty: Quingquintubitlits. 
(Spells it out slowly.) That doesn’t look 
quite right to me. Well, what is next? 

MISTLETOE: An electric train, sewing 
set, skates, and boxing gloves. That's all 
and it’s lucky, for here is Santa. 

SANTA: Have you the list? (Holds out 
his hand. ) 

Hotty (scrunching the old list and 
giving him the new one): Here it is, 
Santa. 

SANTA: That’s good. Gather up those 
toys and come along. We've got to 
hurry. 


You can 


Act 2 


Tive: Later. 
Place: Ruth's house. A Christmas 
party is in progress. 


Characters: 

SANTA 

MISTLETOE 

HOLLy 

Girls: RuTH, BARBARA, Lois and 
ANITA 


Boys: FRANCIS, EDWARD, JOHN and 
NORMAN 


(The children enter laughing and talk- 
ing.) 

BARBARA: Let's play London Bridge. 

RuTH and Anita: Bridges! (They 


form the bridge while the others sing and 
play. EDWARD is caught.) 


ANITA: Which would you rather 
have, a beautiful Shirley Temple doll 
with yellow hair, blue eyes and a pink 
dress, or — 

RuTuH: A set of quintiplets? Oh, yes, 
and in a pink and white basinette. 

EDWARD (pushing his way free): I am 
not going to play. 

FRANCIS: I don’t blame you. (Scorn- 
fully.) A Shirley Temple doll! 

Lots: Let’s talk about Santa Claus. 
What do you want him to bring you, 
Ruth? 

RuTH: A set of quintiplets. 


ANITA: Quintuples, you mean. I want 
a Shirley Temple doll with — 


Gms (in unison): Yellow hair, blue 
eyes and a pink dress. 


RUTH: What do you want, Francis? 


FRANCIS: Tube skates. How about 
you, John? 


JOHN (doing some imaginary boxing 
in ANITA’s direction): Boxing gloves. 
ANITA: Well, you needn't box me 


with your gloves, John Pierce. What 
do you want, Lois? 


Lois: A little white kitten with a pink 
bow. 

JoHN: If that isn’t just like a girl. 
What do you want, Barbara? 


BARBARA: A sewing set with cunning 
little spools of thread, a silver thimble 
and a lump of wax shaped like an acorn. 

JOHN (looking out door): He ought 
to be here pretty soon. 
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Epwarb: You forgot me. I want a big 
electric train with lights on it. I want a 
streamline electric train. 


(There is the jingling of bells outside. 
The door opens. SANTA enters with 
and MIsTLETOE, laden with bun- 
dles. The children jump up and down 
clapping their hands.) 


CHILDREN: Merry Christmas, Santa. 


SANTA: Merry Christmas. Coming to 
this party is going to save me a lot of 
chimney-climbing tonight. Now let me 
see. Where is my list? (Business of put- 
ting down toys and hunting in all his 
pockets. HoLty and MISTLETOE look on 
anxiously, then begin to hunt in their 
own pockets. SANTA finally discovers 
list.) Here is a Shirley Temple doll 
(picks it up) for Francis. 


Francis (incredulously): For me? 
(Boys laugh.) 


SANTA: And skates for Barbara. (The 
skates are very large. Barbara measures 
them against her foot and rolls her eyes 
up at the other girls.) 


SANTA: This is funny. A sewing set 
for Norman. How long since boys have 
been sewing? (It is NORMAN’S turn to be 
teased.) And an electric train for Ruth. 
(SANTA scratches his head.) A white kit- 
ten with a pink bow for John. (HOLLy 
and MISTLETOE look very guilty and 
begin to whisper anxiously.) This box is 
for Edward. 


Epwarp (joyfully): It’s my electric 
train. (The box discloses quintuplet 
dolls.) Aw! 


Boys: Oh, you Eddie! 
SANTA: A gun for Lois. 


Lois: For goodness sakes. For me? 
(She takes gun, points it out over the 
audience, squints along barrel, then turns 
it around and peers into it.) 


SANTA: And there was one more pres- 
ent, boxing gloves. Where are those box- 
ing gloves, boys? (HoLLy hands him the 
gloves.) Boxing gloves, for — mercy on 
us, Anita! 


ANITA (as if she couldn’t believe her 
ears): Boxing gloves for me? (She looks 
at them and the others crowd close, 
laughing at her. She puts them on and 
begins to punch in the direction of the 
children who fall back. She pays par- 


ticular attention to JOHN who had teased’ 


her earlier, and is now trying not to see 
the toy white kitten that SANTA has set 
down at his feet.) Do you know, I think 
these might be fun. 


(The children look at their toys, then 
show them to each other expressing dis- 
satisfaction. ) 


SANTA (looking worried): What is 


the matter? Didn't you get what you 
wanted? 


CHILDREN: No. 


SANTA: What did you want? (They 
all begin to tell what they wanted.) 


SANTA (putting hands over his ears): 
I can’t hear a word. One at a time. What 
did you want, Ruth? 


RUTH: Quintiplets. 


SANTA: Quintuplets you mean. Now, 
who got quintuplets? 


EDWARD (expressing deep disgust): I 
did, and I wanted an electric train. 


SANTA: Well, give Ruth the quintup- 
lets and take the electric train. 


RuTH: Goody! 


SANTA: Well, Francis, did you want a 
Shirley Temple doll? 


FRANCIS: I did not. 
skates. 


I wanted tube 


BARBARA: Well, take them. They are 
miles and miles too big for me. Besides, 
I wanted a sewing set. 


NorMAN: Here it is. Where is my 
gun? 

Lois (handing it over with relief): 
You are welcome to it. 


NorMAN: Thanks. 
SANTA: What did you want, Lois? 


Lois: I wanted a little white kitten 
with a pink bow around her neck. 


JoHN: Well, here is your little white 
kitten with the pink bow around its 
neck. Anita, you just hand over those 
boxing gloves. I am sure they must be 
mine. 


ANITA (teasingly): I don’t know. I 
think these are rather nice and I don’t 
want to give them away. Santa gave 
them to me, didn’t you, Santa? 


SANTA: They really were made for a 
boy. (Takes Shirley Temple doll from 
FRANCIS.) Wouldn’t you like a pretty 
Shirley Temple doll? 


ANITA (taking Shirley Temple doll): 
Well, if he promises not to hit me with 
them he can have them. 


JoHN: Well, if I must promise I must. 


(Looking at her.) But it’s an awful 
temptation. 


SANTA: Well, how all this mix-up 
came about is more than I can tell. I 
can’t understand it. Are you all happy 
now? 


CHILDREN: Yes, Santa. 


SANTA: Well, goodbye until next year, 
and a Merry Christmas. 


CHILDREN: Merry Christmas, Santa. 


SANTA: I can’t understand it. I can’t. 
(Exit SANTA followed by HOoLty and 
MIsTLETOE, still looking anxious and 
whispering together.) 


Act 3 


Tie: Still later. 
Place: Santa’s workshop. 


Characters: SANTA, HOLLY, MISTLE- 
TOE. 


SANTA (pacing up and down followed 
by Hotty and MisTLeToE who dodge 
whenever he turns): I can’t understand 
it. No, I can’t. I checked and double- 
checked that list. Think how poor Fran- 
cis must have felt when I gave him a 
Shirley Temple doll, and poor Lois. A 
gun when she wanted a little white kit- 
ten! Where is that list? 


(under his breath to MIsTLE- 
TOE): I hope he has lost it. 

SANTA (snappily): What did you 
say? 

Ho ty: Lost it? 

SANTA: Have I lost it? Oh, of course 
not! I should hope not. Here it is. 
(HoLLty and MISTLETOE exchange sad 
glances.) Now where are my specs? (He 
puts them on.) This writing looks fam- 
iliar. (Looks suspiciously at elves.) 

MIsTLETOE: Is anything wrong, sir? 

SANTA: Yes. Did you write this list, 
Mistletoe? 

MISTLETOE (virtuously): No, Santa. 
How could you think such a thing? 


SANTA (looking at list): Did you, 
Holly? 


Ho ty: I, I? 

SANTA: You did. Did you have any- 
thing to do with it, Mistletoe? 

MISTLETOE: I, I? 

SANTA: You did. Now I want the 


whole story. (Both begin to talk at 
once.) Stop! One at a time. Holly? 
Hotty: I, I, we — 
SANTA: Stop stuttering. You tell me, 
Mistletoe. 


MISTLETOE: We were arguing about 
it and we tore it. 


SANTA: Tore it! Tore my list! You 
ought to be punished severely. 

HOLLy and MIsTLETOE: Oh, Santa! 

SANTA: I could discharge you. 

HO ty: Please, Santa! 

SANTA: And turn you out in the cold. 

MISTLETOE: Oh, please, Santa. 


SANTA: Or I could make you go with- 
out your Christmas dinner. 


BoTH (groaning loudly): Not that, 
Santa. 


SANTA: But seeing it is Christmas Eve, 
I guess the best thing to do is to forgive 
you. 

BoTH (joyfully): Oh, Santa! 

SANTA: And a Merry Christmas to 


you. (Waves at audience.) And to you, 
too, Merry Christmas. 
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“Ss” Is for Santa and Safety 


Six children; three 
boys and three girls. 


Air-mail Pilot. 


ScENE: A living room at the home of 
one of the children, or an ordinary 
schoolroom. 


Act I 


First Boy: Did you ever stop to 
think that we children always write 
Santa Claus letters at Christmas time 
but he never seems to answer them? 


First Girt: Oooh! I hope Santa 
doesn’t hear you say that. He doesn’t 
have to write to you. You send him a 
letter telling what you want and you 
know he gets it when he brings you the 
presents you've asked for. 


SECOND Boy: Just the same, I would 
like to have a letter from him. I'd like 
to see how he writes and what he says. 


SECOND GL: I have an idea! Let’s 
call up the North Pole and ask Santa to 
write us all a letter. I’m sure he would 


be glad to. 


THIRD GirRL: Poor Santa, when he’s 
so busy just now! I don’t believe he 
could spare the time. 


THIRD Boy: Well, it won't do any 
harm to try anyway. I'll telephone Santa 
at his workshop. (He picks up the re- 
ceiver and calls.) Hello, Central. Get 
me North Pole, Zero, Zero, Zero, Zero. 
I want to speak to Santa. Is that you, 
Santa? Well, we want to know if you 
would write us some letters and send 
them right away by air mail. Yes, yes, 
our address is yes, at —_____ 
School. Thank you, Santa. Goodbye! 
(He puts receiver down.) Yes, he says 
he'll write to us immediately. 


(Children go off stage singing “For 
Santa's a jolly good fellow.”’) 


Act II 


Same scene. Children come in with 
skates, skis, and stamping as if they had 
been having a fine time out-of-doors.) 


First Boy: Let's sit down here and 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


wait for those letters from Santa. They 
should be here any minute. 


First Girt: I can hardly wait! What 
do you suppose he’ll write? 


SECOND Boy: I just hope he answers 
our letters, but I don’t expect he can 
remember every single thing each one 
of us asked for, do you? 


SECOND GiRL: Oh, Santa never for- 
gets anything; just wait and see! Hark! 


(The sound of an airplane is heard 
outside. After a few moments there is 
a knock at the door and the air pilot 
enters with a pack on his back.) 


Air Pitot: Hello everybody! Well, 
well, I've got some mail for you chil- 
dren! Direct from Santa Claus at the 
North Pole! 


(Children rush up to him as if to 
grab his pack.) 


Air Pitot: Now, now, children, hold 
on! Don’t get excited. You sit right 
down and this boy (First Boy) will 
hand them to you. He knows all your 
names and I don’t. (The mail is distrib- 
uted and the AiR PILOT goes off stage 
shouting.) Merry Christmas, everyone, 
goodbye. 


First Boy: Let’s each read his letter 
aloud. Then it will be fun for all of us. 
I'll start if you wish. (He reads.) 


Dear Johnny. You say you want a sled! 
Fine! But use your head! 

And never coast right in the street 

Else you and I may never meet! 


First Girt: Say! that’s a good one! 
Santa knows his safety lessons, doesn’t 
he? Listen to my letter. 


So for you, my dear, it’s a bicycle new? 

How lucky for me there’s an extra or 
two. 

When you get it, learn each law and 


rule 
So the bike will carry you safely to 
school. 


SECOND Boy: Santa knows his rhymes 
as well as his safety. Here’s mine. 


You wrote to me that you wanted a gun 
So you could go hunting like Dad. 

A gun, my son, is dangerous fun 

So do not feel too sad, 

If I give you a far better gift than that 
How about a ball and a bat? 


Say, that would be great. I forgot to 
tell Santa I wanted that ball and bat. 
Santa sure is wonderful! 


SECOND Gm: Ill read my letter now! 


You asked for a great big rubber ball 
So you can start it bouncing. 

If you chase it in the street and fall, 
I'll give you a good big trouncing. 


(Children laugh heartily at this one.) 


THIRD Boy: This is a good one. Lis- 
ten! 


So you want a knife, my boy! 

That, too, is a dangerous toy. 

But when you go camping, take it along. 

Handle it carefully and you can’t go 
wrong! 


THIRD GL: Mine is a little different, 

I guess! (Reading shyly.) 

And you are the girl who wants nothing 
at all 

But help for Mother and Dad. 

Toys for the baby and sisters all 

And a suit for big brother Tad. 

For a girl like you, no warnings indeed 

For safety for all is all that you need. 

Just look in your stocking and under 
the tree 

And your wish shall come true to you 
from me! 


(All children then stand and sing 
“Jolly, Jolly Santa Claus,” or some other 
appropriate song.) 
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Art In Childhood 


For December 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


Tie origin of all our Christmas 
joy and our Yuletide celebration centers 
about a small town in Palestine not far 
from the Dead Sea, the little town of 
Bethlehem. In this month’s map of the 
. Holy Land, all lines lead to the star shin- 
ing above the town. 

This map offered an opportunity for 
rich coloring; deep greenish blue in the 
Mediterranean, brown boats with red- 
dish yellow sails upon it. The land it- 
self is colored a light, reddish tan sugges- 
tive of desert country. The Arabian 
Gulf, the Red Sea and the Gulf of Suez 
are painted a brick red, while the Dead 
Sea is brown and the Sea of Galilee is 
green. The star over Bethlehem is yel- 
low, as are the stars in the border, while 
the stripes behind them are light green 
and deep green. The mountains are pur- 
ple, the sheep white, as is the shepherd's 
headdress. His cloak is deep red, his 
skirt deep blue. The palm trees are 
green, the pyramids brown. 


Cuipren always like to brighten 
the schoolroom before the holidays and 
the December poster shows a boy and a 
girl festooning the blackboard with gar- 
lands of green. The walls of the school- 
room are a deep cream above the black- 
board, and a deeper tone below with 
light brown woodwork. The garlands, 
wreath and holly leaves are all bright 
green. The girl has blond hair tied with 
a blue ribbon and her dress is the same 
shade of bright light blue. The boy has a 
tan shirt and red tie, a brown belt and 
deep blue shorts. His hair is light brown. 
The hands and faces of both children are 
a warm flesh color with deep pink in the 
cheeks. The desk is a deeper brown than 
the woodwork, the package is white tied 
with bright red ribbons and the holly 
berries are red too. The bowl is a rich 
deep yellow, and the books bound in 
bright blue, green, red, and the one next 
the vase, in purple. 


Curistmas cards offer a happy 
means of developing applied design in 
the art class this month. We offer four 
Christmas card designs. The two designs 
at the left of the page may be drawn, 
painted, or cut out of colored paper. 
The upper-left design shows a white can- 
dle on a deep soft sky-blue ground. The 


flame is yellow, its center orange, and 
the letters yellow too. The holly leaves 
are green, the berries red and the can- 
dlestick a light blue. Yellow rays spread 
from the flame. 

The card below, a tip of one branch 
on a Christmas tree, has a bright green 
border and branch, with red lettering. 
The background is a deep blue, almost 
black, while the ball is a golden yellow 
with dots and stripes of bright red and 
green upon it. 

The two cards at the right are ex- 
tremely simple, so that the younger chil- 
dren can make them easily. The upper 
one, the sprig of holly, shows bright 
green leaves and red berries. The bottom 
card is tan, the second one brown, the 
top one yellow. 

The lower design of stars in the sky 
is made of four layers of paper, bright 
green on the bottom, silver (or white) 
next, then red, and last a soft deep sky- 
blue. The silver (or white) stars may be 
cut out by the children, or they may be 
the gummed variety, sold in boxes of a 
dozen or more, which come in different 
sizes. 


Tue page of gifts shows a variety 
of articles, and mediums for making 


them. A may be a pot holder or a pil- 
low cover. On a piece of deep blue is 
appliqued a yellow star with orange rays 
coming from it. A light-blue cord fin- 
ishes it. 

B is a tiny table-tree to be used as a 
place card or table decoration for each 
individual place. The tree is cut of bright 
green paper pasted along one side so that 
it makes a cone. A rolled tube of green 
paper, split at the bottom to make it 
stand up and thrust into the little tree, 
simulates a tree trunk. Pieces of old 
green window shade material may be 
used to advantage on this, as well as for 
many other art projects. 

C, the candle and wreath, is to be cut 
out and hung against the window. The 
candle is white, the wreath bright green, 
the candlestick red and the flame yellow 
and orange. 

G is a toy tree to stand in front of a 
doll’s house. It may be cut from wood 
with a jig saw and painted green, or it 
may be made from heavy green card- 
board. A stand is made for it from a 
spool by whittling off the lower flange, 
as in F. This is then painted red, and 
the little tree wedged into it, as in E. 
The tree may be decorated with tinsel 


(Continued on page 54) 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26, 35, 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction on any 


gelatine duplicator. 


We would impress upon our readers not to remove the work-sheet pages for 
hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers together, and the 
hektograph design page flat open. Cover upper page with white paper to prevent 
smudging. Place the design print on your hektograph gelatine and apply the 
pressure through the folded magazine pages. This will give you a perfect im- 
pression on the gelatine, and your magazine will be intact. Allow the sheet which 


has just been transferred to dry thoroughly before transferring the design on the 
back of the same sheet. This will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter variety of our hektograph work-sheets make 
them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with number work. They offer 
suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper suit- 
able for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting in- 
tegration of art teaching with reading and arithmetic. And the timely interests 
of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal subjects sug- 
gests that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON 


COLOR THE PICTURES 


DECEMBER, 1936 


(HEKTocRAPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


A VISIT TOY: SHOP 
Look! Oh, Look! See all the toys. 


~ Let us go into the store. 


I see a rocking horse. 


Iseeabigdoll. 


Good morning, boys:and girls. 
I am glad you are here. - 
Good morning, Santa Claus. 
We wanted to see you. 


Toot, toot, clear the track! 

Away the train goes! 

See the cars go around the track. 

I wish we could ride on the 
train. 


Llove a doll that will go to sleep. 
Hear this doll say, Mama. 

Oh, hear thisonecry. 

1 love this little baby doll. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HEKTOGRAPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


Ho, ho! see this funny fellow. 
See him climb the ladder. 

See him wave his hand and laugh. 
There he goes down the ladder. . 


This is the best trip we have 
had. 


I love Christmas. 
I want a drum and horn. 


I want a baby doll with blue 
eyes. 


COLOR THE PICTURES 


WORK SHEET 


COLOR THE DRUM RED. 

COLOR THE TOP BLUE. 

COLOR THE DOLL’S HAIR YELLOW. 
COLOR THE FOOTBALL BROWN. 
COLOR THE TREE GREEN. 

COLOR THE TRUCK ORANGE. 
COLOR THE BALLOON PURPLE, 


COLOR THE HORSE BLACK. 


10 THE TEACHER: | 
If the class does not know the names of the colors, make 
a chart of colors with labels to use as a guide. 
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NUMBER PROBLEM FOR GRADE III (HExtocraPH) By Eleanor T. Pratt 


Mother, Jack and Betty trimmed the Xmas Tree. Jack put 4 red, 3 gold, and 2 green balls on it. 
Betty put 3 silver, 5 blue and 2 orange balls on it. Mother put 7 striped balls on it. How many 
balls were there on the tree? Christmas morning there were presents on the tree for every- 
one. There were 2 long boxes for Mother, a square box for Father, a big box for Jack and a big 
box for Betty. There were 10 little boxes, too. How many boxes were there? Mother had 
2 books, Betty had 3 books, Father and Jack each had a game and a book. Betty had a doll, a 
doll-house and a kitten. Jack had an airplane, an auto and a puppy. Both the children had new 
sleds. How many toys were there on the tree? __..... How many books? ....... How many 
games? 


; COLOR THE BALLS. MAKE THE LITTLE BOXES. WRITE THE NAMES ON THE BIG BOXES. 
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BE GENEROUS, LITTLE CITIZENS (HExTOGRAPH) By Eleanor T. Pratt 


Now Santa is busy as he ean be 

Making toys for everyone's Christmas tree; 

So he’d like some help from both you and me— 
What could: ‘we do for him, now let me see. 


‘ ‘We can send him ‘our old and unused toys 
To give to some other small girls ‘and boys, 
He fixes the toys that have lost their noise 
And mending and painting them he enjoys. 


Help Santa by making the broken teys look like new with your crayons. 
Write the names of the tage you have to give away under cach letter. 
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Christmas Candles. 


Scene: A child’s bedroom. 


Characters 
JOAN, an English child 
MOTHER, an older girl 
CANDLES, As many as one wishes. 


The Costumes 
JOAN wears night clothes. 
The MOTHER wears a house-dress. 


The CANDLES are costumed in crépe 
paper of various colors, cut straight and 
extending down to the knees only so as 
to allow for free movement in the rhyth- 
mic dances. An electric torch covered 
with colored crépe paper and held high 
by each child will give the effect of the 
candle’s light. 


The Play 


(JOAN, aged six, is seen going to 
bed carrying a night-light in one hand. 
She talks to herself, quoting various 
candle catches that have arrested her 
imagination. ) 

JOAN: 

“Up to bed with his candle to creep 

Too tired to yawn, too tired to sleep, 

Poor tired Tim, it’s sad for him."* 


It's not poor tired Joan though. I'm 
not a bit tired, just a little sleepy, and 
it’s not sad for me —not on Christmas 
Eve — it’s just lovely. 


(Her bed is against the center of the 
middle wall and close to it is a little table 
for the candle and a favorite book. JOAN 
puts candle carefully in the middle 
of the table. She has always an eye for 
design and the center seems the place at 
the moment.) 


“You in your small corner, and I in 
mine. 

But you're not in a corner, and neither 
am I. You're in the middle and I'm in 
the middle or I shall be in a minute. 
And I don’t like corners. They make me 
think of spiders and creepy things. The 
shadows I don't like come out of cor- 
ners. The lovely shadows stretch right 
across the wall. 


(JOAN gets into bed. Then leans over 
and looks at her night-light. ) 
“Little Nanny Etticoat 
In- a white petticoat 
With a red nose. 


" eCourtesy of the Author, Walter de la Mare. 


The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows.” 

You'll grow very short tonight, my 
dear, that’s what I’m thinking, for I'm 
not going to blow you out until I hear 
Father Christmas coming up the stairs 
and he doesn’t come until twelve o'clock. 
That is his usual time. 


(A little chill that JoAN has caught 
through coming to bed as slowly as ‘poor 
tired Tim” makes her give an unexpected 
sneeze and as she is talking to the candle, 
the force of it bears on the wick and 
out goes the light.) 


Oh, dear! Bother! What a nuisance! 
Now I shall have to keep awake in the 
dark and I can’t see anything, only the 
night and that one star. He’s laughing 
at me, I believe. Oh, you are a naughty 
little candle! Why couldn't you keep 
a-light? I wouldn't let a little sneeze like 
that blow me out, not if I were a candle. 
It’s all because you're so fat — fat and 
lazy. (Thinks a minute.) It’s sad for 
him. I'd be sad if every little thing up- 
set me. 

(At this moment little sneezes are 


heard all over the room. JOAN gets under 
the bedclothes as quickly as she can.) 


(IN THE dark room little lights ap- 
pear —a red, a blue, a yellow, a green, 
an orange, a violet and a white. 

Every light gives a little sneeze in 
turn. JOAN wriggles in bed with each 
sound. Then there are seven little splut- 
tering laughs. JOAN gets down to the 
bottom of the bed. Then seven little 
voices chant. ) 


Voices: It’s sad for him. 

(JOAN is perfectly quiet.) 

Voices: It’s sad for him. 

(JOAN begins to wriggle up the bed.) 
Voices: It’s — 

(JOAN sits up in bed.) 

Joan: Oh don’t — stop it. 


(The little lights retreat to the cor- 
ners of the room. JOAN sits up.) 


JoAN: Who are you? Where are you? 
You're hiding. But I can see you in the 
corners. I don't like corners. You're 
afraid, that’s what's the matter. Why 


. don’t -you: come out in the middle. You 


needn't be frightened. I won't hurt you. 


(The little lights advance and stand . 


all round the bed.) 


A Play 


By ANN M. TROTMAN 


Who are you? You're very pretty. 


CANDLES: We're Christmas Candles, 
your Christmas Candles. Father Christ- 
mas sent us to you. 


JOAN: How did you know I wanted 
candles? I did want candles. I just love 
fairy candles but I didn’t mention it to 
anyone. 


CANDLES: The star out there saw 
your light go out and he told Father 
Christmas and Father Christmas sent us 
to play with you while you kept awake. 
He was afraid you'd find it very long 
waiting until twelve o'clock in the dark. 


JoAN: That was very kind of the 
star and Father Christmas. And now, 
how are you going to play with me? 


CANDLES: We can all stand on our 
toes. 


Joan: Oh, yes, I know—stand longer 
than I can. 


CANDLEs: Yes, that’s it. 
Joan: And then grow shorter I sup- 
pose. 


CANDLES: Yes, we often do exercises 
like that. Shall we do them now for you 
all around the bed? 


JoAN: If you think that’s funny, well, 
do. 


(The CANDLES turn right and begin 
a slow march of giants and dwarfs all 


round the bed.) 


JoAN: Thank you. Is there anything 
else you can do? 


CANDLES: We can all come onto your 
bed and make one big fat candle. 


JoAN: No, I'd rather you didn’t. I'm 
cross with fat candles. 


CANDLES: Why, what’s the matter 
with fat candles? 


JoAN: Hush, he’s listening. 
(The CANDLES creep up close to hear.) 


Joan: I don’t want to hurt his feel- 
ings too much but — 


(Here JOAN, in spite of herself, gives 
a series of sneezes and out go all the 
lights. She starts to cry in desperation. 
Footsteps are heard coming up the stairs. ) 


Mortner: What’s the matter, dear? 
(JOAN cries and sneezes together. ) 


Joan: I (sob) keep (sob) sneezing 


( Continued on page 56) 
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The Editor’s Page 


Tix message brought to our earth 
by the Child of Bethlehem was that of 
peace. The whole literature of Christmas, 
traditional and modern, takes its inspi- 
ration from this thought of peaceful hu- 
man relationships brought about through 
good will between men. At this writing 
we are not able to say whether Christ- 
mastide, 1936, will find the world again 
at war or enjoying the blessings of con- 
cord. But of one fact we are sure; chil- 
dren of this fear-torn modern civilization 
need to be taught as their most meaning- 
ful Christmas thought what are the vital 
and abiding uses of peace. During no 
other year in our history was this teach- 
ing so important. 

In another part of this issue of .AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD, it is suggested that a 
classroom study of toys be integrated 
with the regular December subject mat- 
ter. In doing the necessary research for 
the study outline incorporated in this 
article the significant discovery was made 
that the World War practically ended 
the European manufacture of toys; that 
since the Armistice, the United States 
has built up a business of toy manufac- 
ture and export which is now one of our 
ranking industries. This development of 
peace is something that every boy and 
girl in our land should know and under- 
stand. War kills happiness, especially 
child happiness. It has lasting effects 
upon the economic status of belligerent 
countries. And, as in case of the making 
and marketing of playthings, warring na- 
tions always lose economic as well as 
spiritual values impossible to recover. 


Happy play has always been con- 
ducive to peace and world fellowship. 
Whether we take part in a folk festival 
in which various nationalities come to- 
gether in the dance and native music, 
attend the great Olympic Games, visit 
Oberammergau during the time of the 
Passion Play, or plan and develop a class- 
room play, the thought of conflict never 
enters in. As we study the social history 
of the great nations, we find that those 
people who played the most achieved the 
highest degree of civilization. When a 
nation forgot the welfare of its children 
it lost, also, its place in the sun. This 
Christmas there will be children overseas 
who have been trained to shoulder guns 
and wear gas masks. We have come a 
long sad way from the pageant of the 
Wise Men and the guiding star of 
Bethlehem. 

But this very sadness born of world 
conflict may be a source of rejoicing for 
us who are living in peace and enjoying 


a larger measure of happiness than we 
did last year. Upon the shoulders of 
American boys and girls of today rests 
the burden of our country’s affairs to- 
morrow. Whatever we teach them to 
will and do will determine their future. 
If we may help them to see the Christ- 
mas tree, the toy shop, the filled 
Christmas stocking, the music, color, and 
games of Christmas as symbols of a na- 
tion’s peace, we shall have brought wis- 
dom and truth of inestimable value to 
American childhood. 


Our January issue will open with 
an article on winter science-teaching for 
elementary grades, illustrated by photo- 
graphs from the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. 
This timely article comes to us from the 
Baltimore Public Schools and will be val- 
uable, especially, to those school systems 
which desire a reorganization of their 
work in science for the early grades. 
There will be three units of study, prac- 
tical for the use of the busy grade- 
teacher and suggestive of further devel- 
opment. Louise Few will describe the 
evolution of a unit of study on wool in 
her third grade, Atlanta, Georgia. From 
a tiny strand of wool, brought to the 
classroom, the children were carried to 
the plains of Central Africa. Bedouin 
tents, sheepfolds, and the most remark- 
ably life-like camels, sheep and goats 
were the physical outcomes of the study. 
Less tangible but more lasting will be the 
feeling of friendliness and sympathy en- 
gendered for people of a far distant land. 
Alice Williamson has written us an ac- 
count of a beginner’s study of the home 
which teaches an appreciation of family 
relationships and strengthens the school 
and home contacts. There will be an ever- 
popular transportation unit from the 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Public Schools. 
We shall offer our readers two valuable 
extracts from recent, significant curricu- 
lum revisions; one from the Virginia Ele- 
mentary Schools, having to do with the 
development of language skills through 
grade seven, and one on the teaching of 
arithmetic in grade three, from the dis- 
tinguished work on this important sub- 
ject by committees of Florida teachers 
and supervisors in co-operation with the 
General Education Board, the Florida 
Education Association, and the curricu- 
lum laboratory of Peabody College for 
Teachers. Our “January Map” will trace 
the history of banking from the methods 
of the caveman to our present-day Fed- 
eral Reserve system. Lena L. Harger will 
make an authoritative contribution to the 


mooted question of the primary-grade 
report card, describing how Minneapolis 
reports school progress to parents. 


WE nave some especially nice en- 
tertainment features to announce for 
January. Marion Holbrook has written 
a charming play for you, full of the 
spirit of folklore and timely for January 
programs by youthful actors. Josephine 
Bouton Bleecker’s selection of frosty 
poems is unusually delightful and varied 
and, in spite of her recent appearance 
between covers in Mrs. Goose and Three 
Ducks “Mrs. Goose” will have one of 
her most exciting and hilarious adven- 
tures in our January issue. Our art 
pages, drawn by Ruth M. Hallock and 
based on northern habitat, will give sug- 
gestions for chilly friezes for the winter 
schoolroom, simple construction problems 
and detailed information about the lives 
and customs of the Eskimos. Miss Hal- 
lock’s careful research makes her work 
valuable as reference material. 


Wirs the January issue we begin a 
new series of hektograph work-sheet 
pages based on social-science and with a 
special appeal for the interests of boys. 
Zeta I. Brown, Field Agent for Rural 
Education, Maine, who will contribute 
these pages, has made an intensive study 
of the need and requirements of such 
work-sheet material. 

We feel that AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will begin the new year with sixty pages 
of material of greater benefit and inter- 
est to our readers than ever before. 


HAILMANN MEMORIAL 


Ocroser 20, 1936, marks the cen- 
tennial of the birth of Dr. William N. 
Hailmann. His burial place in Riverside 
Cemetery, North Redding, Massachu- 
setts, is unmarked. .A group of his 
friends who knew the inspiration of his 
thought and who worked with him, have 
undertaken the placing of a suitable 
stone to mark the resting place of the 
man whose vision of the meaning of 
childhood education was far ahead of his 
time, and whose wise and devoted sup- 
port materially aided the kindergarten 
movement in this country. 

There are many who will feel it a 
privilege to aid in this memorial. Con- 
tributions are being sent to: 

Emily M. Pryor, Treasurer 

Hailmann Memorial Fund Committee 

1303 Lyndon Street 

South Pasadena, California 
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Tested Christmas Helps 


Christmas Busy Work 


following so closely 
upon Thanksgiving lightens the burden 
every conscientious teacher must feel, 
that of creating in her class a true spirit 
of Christmas. 

After the story of Thanksgiving is 
told, the discussion may be led to indi- 
vidual telling of the things each child has 
to be thankful for. Among the younger 
children toys are certain to be mentioned 
and the way paved for the teacher’s sug- 
gestion that there may be less fortunate 
children who would be happy to receive 
discarded toys. 

Never has this failed to bring about an 
offer to give a cherished toy to such 
under-privileged ones, suggesting as a 
timely activity the remodeling and re- 
painting of any outgrown or slightly 
broken toy. Next morning invariably 
finds the classroom floor piled high with 
toys of all description. A nail pounded 
here, a screw put in there and plenty of 
fresh bright paint all about never fails to 
restore the toys to a brightness and new- 
ness which permeates the whole school 
atmosphere and the mind and hearts of 
the children. 

Proper distribution must needs follow 
all this thought and preparation. Any 
child interested in a special case presents 
a suitable toy personally, while a com- 
mittee chosen by the class takes the rest 
to a responsible charitable organization 
for distribution. 

Thus a true spirit of Christmas has 
been inculcated in the minds of the pu- 
pils, at the same time applying eager 
— and minds with plenty of busy 
work. 


Anna E. SHort, Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


Holiday Friezes 


Ir you wish a holiday frieze to 
extend the full length of your room you 
may find help in the way we worked out 
one last year. 

Our tack-board is twenty feet long 
and fourteen inches wide. We trimmed 
wall-paper to the desired width and 
cut four pieces, each five feet in length. 
These were fastened to the blackboard 
by means of transparent mending tape 
across the corners. They were placed at 
a height most convenient for the children 
to work. We selected four groups of 
children, with three children to a group, 
to work at each section. 

The horizon line was measured so that 
when the segments were put together the 
line would be continuous, not necessarily 


straight. Colored art chalk is the best 
medium from the standpoint of facility 
of handling and also of speed. The gen- 
eral theme of the frieze, the relative 
heights of figures and objects, and some 
discussion of color and perspective are, 
of course, desirable before the actual 
work begins. The newer schools of art 
favor little suggestion and no interfer- 
ence from the teacher or, positively 
speaking, the free expression of the child. 


Following are suggestions for frieze 
themes: 


The Thanksgiving story. The Christ- 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which 
they represent has proved helpful 
and popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how 
you are expressing new ideas in de- 
veloping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed, 
under five hundred words; if sea- 
sonal, submitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Edito- 
rial, Milton Bradley Company, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


mas story. Almost any Christmas carol. 
A book such as “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol”; or an old poem as: 
“Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandmother's house we go.” 
* * 


A Yuletide Service 


Every year in the weeks preceding 
Christmas, mothers slip in unobtrusively 
to inquire about books of fiction suitable 
for their children for Christmas gifts. 


Several years ago I decided I could be 
of service in a definite way to a larger 
number. So now I read the new books 
for children as they come out, evaluate 
them briefly and carefully, and make 
duplicate lists ready for distribution to 
those who ask. The demand has grown 
every year. 

I shall use one of the older books for 
illustration. I shall not give my evalua- 
tion of the newer books because I think 
each teacher should judge for herself and 
not be influenced by book reviews. Be- 


sides, the same book cannot be used for 
every group of children. The teacher 
who knows the community can judge 
better than an outsider which will be 
understood, appreciated and enjoyed. 

My comments are brief and I try to 
list about twenty books so that mothers 
have a wide choice. 


For example: 


Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Story of two Dutch 
children, brother and sister, an exciting 
skating race, the mystery of the hidden 
money, and the remarkable recovery of 
their father. Suitable for both boys and 
girls. Liked by all ages, particularly boys 
and girls from eight to twelve. 

This little service gives the teacher a 
fine opportunity to guide the reading of 
the children entrusted to her care and to 
perform a kindness which mothers seem 
to appreciate greatly. 


FLORENCE Woon, Lincoln, Neb. 


The Toy Shop 


Curistmas with its usual array of 
gifts looms large in the child’s mind, mak- 
ing the three weeks following Thanksgiv- 
ing but a prelude to the Christmas sea- 
son. For this reason December is an op- 
portune time to study the store and espe- 
cially the toy store. At this time children 
in the current events or news period 
often tell about seeing Santa Claus in 
one of the largest stores in a neighboring 
city. Several write letters to Santa Claus 
asking for specific gifts. Stories about 
toys and toy shops form the subject mat- 
ter for the reading classes. 

When it was decided to study the toy 
shop in the activity period it was neces- 
sary to have first-hand information about 
it, so a letter was written by the group 
to a storekeeper asking if they might 
visit his toy department. 

Receiving a favorable reply, they at 
once set up plans for the excursion, for- 
mulating rules of conduct as well as re- 
viewing safety rules regarding traffic. 

They listed as things they wanted to 
find out the following: 

Where does the storekeeper get his 

toys? 

What kind of toys does he have? 

How are toys arranged? 

What does the storekeeper do with 

the toys he does not sell? 


Valuable concomitant learnings result- 
ed from this trip. The children learned 
that the storekeeper bought his toys from 
a dealer or firm and not directly from 
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the maker. They had noticed that many 
toys bore labels “Made in Germany,” 
“Made in Japan,” “Made in China.” 
Later, during discussions of the trip, they 
came to understand and appreciate that 
the toy industry gives employment to 
many people in our country and also for- 
eign countries. This interest and under- 
standing tends to foster world friend- 
liness. 

Toys were grouped as to kind. On 
one counter were dolls of all sizes and 
prices. Another counter had trains. One 
part of the store was given over to vehi- 
cles of various kinds, kiddie-kars, scoot- 
ers, tricycles, and bicycles. Pupils saw 
here the value in classifying objects. 

Price tags on the various toys were 
not overlooked. Many were interested 
in seeing which of the various toys they 
had enough money to buy or how much 
more they would need in order to buy 
the wagon or bicycle for which they 
were saving their money. 

Children realized the importance of 
the calendar to a shop when the store- 
keeper told them about storing the toys 
left over until next Christmas season; 
that following the Christmas sales he 
would at once display wares for New 
Year's, such as calendars, greeting cards, 
and diaries. February would feature val- 
entines ranging from the penny card to 
the costly candy boxes. Easter novelties 
would increase his March and April 
sales. In fact every month has something 
of special interest to a shop man. 

The pupils who preferred to express 
themselves through crayon illustrations 
rather than in speech made a movie de- 
picting the trip to the toy shop. 

After the visit, the group decided to 
make a toy store in their room. This 
was used in their number work. Pictures 
of toys were collected and mounted on 
cardboard with prices ranging from 1¢ 
to 10¢. Each child was provided with 
real money up to the amount of 10¢ for 
buying toys. Children seem never to tire 
of playing store; it is also an excellent 
means of developing informally the addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations. Out- 
side of the Christmas season the toy store 
may be used in buying toys to take to a 
friend's birthday party. 

The construction period was given 
over to making gifts such as calendars, 
hot-dish holders and the like for Mother, 


or toys and rag dolls for baby brother or 
sister. 


AGNES G. GUNDERSON, Laramie, Wyo. 


Christmas 


Our Christmas entertainment is 
very informal, with no invitations sent 
out. Mothers wander in if they please, 
but the program is primarily for the 
children. This one was worked out by 
the children in different classes. The 
study of foreign countries in geography 
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prompted the idea of writing a play, 
“Christmas Celebrations in Other Lands.” 


The dialogue was written in the Eng- 
lish classes. The play opens with a group 
around the fire and Grandma in the cen- 
ter. The conversation is about the Amer- 
ican way of celebrating Christmas. A 
young French girl visiting in the family 
tells of the customs in her country. A 
German and Italian child living in the 
neighborhood come to call and tell about 
customs in their countries. 


As all are listening to these stories, 
carols are heard back stage. Grandma 
then recalls the English custom when she 
was a little girl in England and carol 
singers went about singing on the streets. 
The door opens and the singers come 
into the room. They are warmed by the 
fire and then all sing together. These 
carol singers brought the younger chil- 
dren into the play. 


We have a Christmas tree, of course, 
that the children trim themselves with 
gifts they make for the parents. The 
gifts were small tin tea boxes enameled 
in black with a large poinsettia pasted 
on the cover, the box filled with hard 
candy. 

The older children had made tapes 
tries with crayon on unbleached muslin. 
The tree decorations made by the chil- 
dren were dolls of different countries. 
These were cut from stiff board and col- 
ored on both sides. Stars made of gold 
and silver paper added much to its 
beauty. 


Lucia BOWER BARNES, New Haven, Ct. 


A Crystallized Christmas Tree 


Last year we had a new kind of 
Christmas tree. It was indeed a thing of 
beauty, and won the distinction of being 
the most attractive tree of all exhibited 
in any of the public schools in the 
country. 


Four pounds of alum were dissolved 
in a half gallon of boiling water. This 
was put into an ordinary sprinkler and 
the tree was sprayed with half of this 
solution. After about a half hour, when 
the first application was quite dry, the 
remainder of the solution was brought 
to a boil, and the tree was sprayed again. 
Then the tree was sprinkled all over with 
pulverized starch. The spraying was 
done outdoors. 

Aside from the many-colored tiny elec- 
tric lights, a large silver star was placed 
on the top of a tree and a few strings 
of pink popcorn were festooned from 
branch to branch. This tree did not re- 
quire many other decorations to give it a 
look of distinction. On the night of our 
program the tree appeared to be stand- 
ing in the center of a circular orange 
carpet. Close inspection revealed that 
the orange circle, which was almost two 
feet wide, was made of real oranges. The 


oranges were donated by some of our 
local merchants. 

At the close of the program each pu- 
pil was allowed to help himself to an 
orange as he came forward to receive a 
bag of candy and nuts. The remaining 
oranges were distributed among families 
who could not afford much for Christ- 


mas. 
* * * 


Awakening Interest in 
Bird Lore 


Two weeks before Christmas a 
heavy snow fell, and noticing the many 
birds about the school grounds, we de- 
cided to give them a Christmas feast. 
Some of the boys built a platform 5 x 3 
feet, about 2 feet high. This platform 
was set in the center of the front yard, 
so that we could easily watch the birds 
from our windows as they gathered 
about their table. 

Every morning, after all the snow had 
been swept off this platform, the bread 
crumbs, cracked nuts, wheat and bird 
seeds which the children brought were 
scattered upon it. The birds were not 
long in finding it, and loudly heralded 
the good news. They came in flocks, 
timid little fluffy things, bolder fellows 
and saucy jays. 

We counted eleven varieties. The chil- 
dren became very much interested in 
bird lore. In our nature-study class we 
examined various kinds of birds’ nests 
which the children had brought, in order 
to find out how they were made. 

Some of the fifth-grade pupils wrote 
excellent compositions about the nature 
and habits of various kinds of birds. The 
boys’ manual-training class built some 
artistic and cozy bird houses, some of 
which were placed in and about the 
school grounds so as to encourage our 
feathered friends to stay with us. 


JULIETTE FRAzIER, Cornelius, Ore. 


Christmas Tree Place Cards 


Christmas - tree place cards 
can easily be made from well-opened 
pine cones. Touch the edges with silver 
paint, touch here and there with glue 
and while the glue is still wet blow from 
the corner of an envelope some white 
snow or frost such as one uses on lamp 
shades. Dry and then shake off the sur- 
plus. Then glue the little tree to a small 
card, any size you wish. The children 
enjoy going for the pine cones and mak- 
ing this type of gift. Children in the 
third and fourth grades have made these. 
Have them make four or six and place 
them in a Christmas box for their 
Mother. 


Make a Footstool for Mother 


Take a wooden box, a prune box 
is just about right, 12x14x8 inches. 
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Take out all of the protruding nails, 
place a little unused pillow on the top 
and cover it with any material the chil- 
dren bring to school, as cretonne. Make 
two scarfs the width of the box, edge 
them with a narrow braid and use brass 
upholster tacks for fastening this cushion 
on. Line the open bottom of the box 
with unbleached muslin. This makes a 
very useful Christmas gift for Mother. 


Winter Bouquets 


Asout the prettiest winter bou- 
quets I ever saw were those the children 
in the third grade made for Christmas. 


You will need: 


One small can vermilion lacquer. 

One small can aluminum paint. 

Small pointed paint brush. 

Small pine cones. 

Sprigs of hemlock, spruce or pine. 

Red ribbon or red crépe paper 
for ties. 


Paint some of the cones red and some 
silver. When dry, tie them at intervals 
to the twigs. Arrange in bouquets of 
desired size and tie with large bow of 
red ribbon or crépe paper. 

One boy who learned how to make 
these bouquets made them at home and 
sold over twenty-five bunches. He sold 
them at the rate of 25 cents a bunch. 


Coaster Sets for Second Grade 


Coasters for house plants or ferns 
were made last year by pupils in the 
second grade and they made delightful 
gifts for their mothers for Christmas. 
The children brought to school the tin 
covers of coffee cans. They painted them 
in bright red enamel or green. They 
pasted on a picture cut from an old mag- 
azine and shellacked it. 

Some of the children made individual 
trays by taking an old pie tin and paint- 
ing it any bright color in enamels. Paste 
a picture on and shellack that. They 
make nice trays for Mother. 


HELEN C. LarcE, Bristol, Conn. 


Christmas Gift Exchange 
Tue kindergarten children wished 


to draw names for an exchange of 
Christmas gifts. Since it was impossible 
for some of them to buy gifts the sugges- 
tion was given that we make our gifts. 
In the conversation period we discussed 
what toys could be made at school. A 
suggested list included bean bags, scrap- 
books, stuffed animals, paper dolls and 
doll furniture. 

Names of the children were written 
on slips and exchanged. We decided that 
it would be more fun not to tell whose 
name each had drawn, so a list was kept 
by the teacher. 

Much enthusiasm was shown by the 


children as plans were made for our 
project. Each child made his own deci- 
sion concerning the gift that he wished 
to make. Materials were brought from 


home to use for the bean bags and stuffed - 


toys. Others were supplied from the 
school cupboard. Cigar boxes, spools, and 
clothespins were used for the doll beds 
and tables. Oilcloth in bright colors made 
excellent covers for the scrapbooks. Col- 
ored prints and gay ginghams served for 
the bean bags and stuffed toys. 

The activities included making plans 
and patterns for the toys, cutting and 
sewing the bean bags and animals, filling 
the bags with beans, stuffing the animals 
with cotton, sandpapering and sawing 
the cigar boxes, gluing, nailing, and 
painting the furniture, measuring the oil- 
cloth and cutting it for scrapbook covers, 
coloring the paper dolls and clothes, mak- 
ing paper suitcases for the doll clothes, 
and the wrapping and tagging of the 
gifts for the Christmas tree. 

The outcomes were: the developing of 
skills in using a needle and thread, in 
handling saws, nails, hammers, and paint 
brushes, in measuring, in using crayons 
artistically, and in handling scissors. The 
acquiring of knowledge in using a ruler 
for measuring, and in writing or print- 
ing the names of the children for the 
tags. And the development of good hab- 
its of co-operation, of economy in use of 
materials, of neatness, and of unselfish- 
ness in doing something for others. 


HERAL G. Hepccock, Nelson, Neb. 


Grade One Makes a 
Hobby Horse 


Materials Needed 


Aw otp sock (any color) 


Glue Needle and thread 
Cotton Broom stick 
Cord 


Paint (tempera, enamel) 

Yarn and buttons optional 

Paint the broom sticks with enamel 
and allow to dry. Cut the sock leg off 
4 or 5 inches below the heel, and cut the 
end into 2 squares. Roll or fold these 
squares for ears and sew to each side of 
the heel. Now fill the sock with cotton 
which has been pulled into tiny pieces. 
Place a small amount of glue on one end 
of the broom stick and pull the leg of the 
sock down over the stick and tie securely 
with cord. Paint eyes, nostrils, mouth 
and mane. If you prefer, sew on buttons 
for eyes and use yarn for the mane. 

The finished hobby horse will thrill the 
heart of each proud owner. 


Lois PFAHLER, West Homestead, Pa. 


Framing Pictures 


Every child likes to take home a 
present for Mother at Christmas time. 
Have the children draw squares, ovals 


or circles on cardboard that they have 
provided themselves. Cut to form a pic- 
ture frame, and paint with holly motifs 
or cover with red or green rafha or rib- 
bon wound tightly around and around. 

Select a suitable picture or poem from 
an old magazine or an old Christmas 
card. Cut out carefully, mount on stiff 
paper, shape to the size of the frame and 
paste securely to the frame, at the same 
time pasting in a loop of cord at the top 
to form a hanger. 

These gifts, wrapped in tissue paper 
that has been prettily decorated, and the 
whole tied with ribbon or rafha, make 
very acceptable Christmas presents. 


Rugs and Baskets 


Tue mothers of our community al- 
ways appreciate the gift of a basket or 
small rug at Christmas time and the mak- 
ing of these useful articles is very simple 
and instructive. The rugs can be made 
from rug material called jute which can 
be purchased, or from bits of cloth or 
silk which the children bring from their 
homes. 

Wooden weaving frames are necessary 
for this work and can be bought or made 
by the boys, the best one I had being 
made by the children. It was constructed 
so as to hang from the blackboard ledge 
to the floor, the child standing or sitting 
before it to weave. Cord is strung up 
and down the frame, forming an odd 
number of strands. 

Then the jute, cloth or silk is woven 
over and under to form a firm, smooth 
surface. 

The work lends itself to a large vari- 
ety of original designs, provides interest- 
ing seat work and gives good training in 
the combination of colors. 

The song book, Songs of the Child 
World, I, has a good weaving song and 
there are many interesting weaving sto- 
ries that may be read or told to the chil- 


‘dren while they are working. 


The baskets are made from reed or 
cat-tail rushes. The reed must be pur- 
chased but the rushes can be gathered 
and dried by the children. The rushes 
make an artistic wastepaper basket for 
which it is usually desirable to buy a 
wooden base. 

The reed can be made into large or 
small baskets, with wooden or reed bases 
as you wish. Painted, they lend them- 
selves to a wide variety of uses accord- 
ing to size and shape such as sewing bas- 
kets, flower baskets, nut or candy trays 
or pin trays. 


Mary L. Jones, Franklin, N. J. 


Animals Made from 
Newspapers 


Tue third grade im our school had 
set up quite a jungle scene and were 
(Continued on page 56) 
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GLORIA 


Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light; 
Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 
Beneath Thine own Almighty wings. 
Traditional 


FROM FAR AWAY 
By WILLIAM MorRIs 


From far away we come to you. 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
To tell of great tidings, strange and true. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 
From far away we come to you, 
To tell of great tidings, strange 
and true. 


For as we wandered far and wide, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
What hap do you deem there should us 
betide? 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


Under a bent* when the night was deep, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
There lay three shepherds, tending their 
sheep. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“O ye shepherds, what have ye seen, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
To stay your sorrow and heal your 
teen*?” 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“In an ox stall this night we saw, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
A Babe and a maid without a flaw. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“There was an old man there beside; 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 


His hair was white, and his hood was 


wide. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 
1—A rough wooden shelter 
2 — Trouble 


Poems for December Days 


“And as we gazed this thing upon, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
Those twain knelt down to the little one. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“And a marvelous song we straight did 
hear, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
That slew our sorrow and healed our 
care.” 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


News of a fair and marvelous thing, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, we sing. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 
From far away we come to you, 
To tell of great tidings, strange 
and true. 


LULLABY FOR CHRISTMAS 
By Davip L. WHITEMORE (Age 8) 


Go to sleep, go to sleep 
My darling little baby. 
Dream about the flocks of sheep 
And when you wake up, maybe 
I'll tell you a story of Christ, the child, 
And Mary, His virgin mother; 
And how He was born where the cows 
ate corn — 
*Twas His bed, He had no other. 
The angels sang to God that night 
As I am singing to you, 
So close your eyes and go to sleep, 
And God bless me and you. 


From St. Nicholas League. Copyright, 
St. Nicholas Magazine 


THE DOLLHOUSE CHRISTMAS 
By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


The old plum pudding is out once more 
(They've eaten it every year), 

Along with the roast on the china plate, 
It must be stale, I fear. 


But dollhouse dolls don’t mind a bit, 
They eat cakes and pies and then, 
Because there's nothing else to do, 
They eat them over again! 


Used by Permission 
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HERALD! 


Here comes St. Martin on his white horse, 
bringing snow! 
From Bohemia 


PASTORAL IN MIDWINTER 
By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Wood Hollow now is inches deep in 
snow: 
The smoke of Hawley’s chimney on 
the sky 
Is all that moves, curving and blue and 
slow. 
The restless cattle in their stables eye 
The wide barn door rattling in the gale, 
Dark leather harness moves against the 
wall, 
Making a delicate jangling on the nail 
Against the rough boards of a deserted 
stall. 
Jake Barrett’s on another hunting trip; 
No footprints lead up to his drifted 
door. 
Winter has got the meadow in its grip, 
And frozen pond and spring-hole to 
the core. 
Only the lights at dusk beneath the hill 
Stare back at night, assured and calm 
and still. 


Copyright, The New York Sun 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
By AMELIA E. Morison 


Under my bed I have a box, 
What do you think is in it? 
Presents I have made myself, 
I'll show you in a minute. 


My Mother’s is an apron, 
I finished it today, 

It’s made of figured calico 
And really very gay. 


I said right out at lunch this noon, 
“Well, Mother’s apron’s done,” 
And then I burst out crying, for 
A secret’s half the fun. 


But Mother said she would forget, 
(She had so much to do!) 

And when I gave my present 
She'd be surprised, she knew. 


Reprinted by permission 
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TOYS AROUND THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE 


A Playlet for Small Children 
By J. B. B. 


This may be given with or without 
costumes, or each child may wear a sim- 
ple hand-printed cardboard sign bearing 
the name of the toy he represents. An 
older child takes the part of the Tree. 
The Tree 


These are birds I never knew 
In the forest where I grew! 
(Turns to toys:) 
Tell me, creatures, if you please, 
Do you belong to Christmas trees? 
Sled 


All of us are Christmas toys, 
Christmas gifts for girls and boys. 
I'm a sled for John and Bill 
When the snow is on the hill. 


Doll 
My hair is real, my name is Polly, 
My eyes will shut; I am a dolly. 
Train 
I can run to hill and plain. 
I am an electric train. 
Teddy Bear 
I’m only a bear, but I’m always ready 
For any fun, and my name is Teddy. 
Hobby Horse 
I have a saddle and reins, of course. 


I am the Christmas hobby-horse. 
Scooterbike 

Any child would surely like 

Me, “cause I’m a scooterbike. 
Drum 


Rub-a-dub! Just hear me come 
When my master beats his drum! 
Skates 
A pair of skates is very nice 
When the pond has turned to ice. 
(To Tree:) 
And so, dear Tree, we've helped you 
plan 
The nicest Christmas gifts we can. 
Tree 


In the forest where I grew, 

These are things I never knew. 
Thank you, toys, for telling me 
How lovely Christmas-time can be! 


(If there are extra children, they may 
sing the first verse of the carol, “Gather 
Around the Christmas Tree,” off-stage.) 


For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Christmas Shopping 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


a usT the day to go Christmas shop- 
ping,” said Mrs. Goose to herself. “A 
week till Christmas. Yes, indeed, I must 
do my shopping.” 

She sat down at her little table and 
drank a cup of tea. “What is it I ought 
to do before I start out? Oh, I know. 
Make a list. I must write my friends’ 
names, and after their names I'll write 
what I’m going to give them.” 

Mrs. Goose got a piece of blue paper 
and a little stubby red pencil, and wrote 
Three-Ducks. Then she sat and thought 
and thought, turned the paper this way 
and that, and pecked at her pencil, but 
she could not think of anything to give 
Three-Ducks. “They must have three 
presents, just alike,” she sighed. “Last 
year, I gave them three little spotted 
neckties. What shall it be this year?” 

After a while she said to herself, 
“Well, I'll just let that go for a while.” 
Then she wrote Mrs. Squirrel. 

“What shall I give Mrs. Squirrel? A 
broom? No, she has a broom. A new 
apron? No, she just made herself one.” 
Mrs. Goose made little scratch-marks on 
the blue paper. “Mrs. Squirrel likes 
things to trim herself up with, but I 
can't get one single idea for a present 
for her. Well, I'll just let that go for a 
while,” said Mrs. Goose, yawning with 
her bill wide open. 

Then she wrote The Black Cat from 
Green Street. 

“Oh, this is going to be hard,” she 
sighed to herself. “Black Cat doesn’t like 
many things. He just goes shivering 
around in winter, looking cross and cold. 
I know he likes catnip, so I gave him 
some last year, and the year before that. 
Last Christmas day, when I took it to 
him, he just said, ‘Oho; catnip again.’ So 
I can’t give him that,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 

She thought for a while, and then she 
said, “I°ll just let his present go for a 
while. Maybe I can think of something 
for Mr. Pig.” 

“But,” she told herself, “I’m not go- 
ing to give Mr. Pig anything to eat. Last 
year I gave him a cake, and the year be- 
fore that a big brown pudding. He eats 
all the time. Why, last week he said he 
had nothing else to do. So I shall not 
give him a single Christmas crumb,” said 
Mrs. Goose, shaking her head over his 
name. “I'll just let him go for a while, 
till I think of something new.” 


AA 


But she could think of nothing new 
for Mr. Pig so she wrote Old Lady Owl. 
“And this is going to be the hardest of 
all,” thought Mrs. Goose. “Old Lady 
Owl just sits in that tree and hardly ever 
goes into her little wee house. Outdoors 
all the time, wind or rain or blowy snow- 
storms. So she wouldn't like books, or 
knitting, or pudding pans, or pictures 
on-the-wall. Ill just have to leave her 
name till I get an idea,” said Mrs. Goose, 
laying down her pencil. But very soon 
she took it up again and wrote The Ani- 
maltown Children. 

“What can I do about this? How can 
I know what children like when'I am a 
big grown-up goose myself?” Mrs. Goose 
sat and thought, and looked at her list. 
“Just names,” she said, “and nothing 
written after the names at all, to tell me 
what to buy for presents. And I must 
go shopping!” Then she had an idea. 
“If I can’t think of anything for my 
friends, I am going shopping for myself,” 
she said, with a shake of her tail. “I can 
think of a great many things that I 
want.” She put down her pencil and 
hurried to get ready. “If I can’t go 
Christmas shopping I’m going just plain 
myself shopping,” said Mrs. Goose to 
herself. 


Sue locked her little door behind 
her, and in no time at all she was walk- 
ing down the street to. Mr. Gobbler’s 
Grocery Store, with the snow falling on 
her old red shawl and white tail. The 
store was all trimmed up with little col- 
ored lights and wreaths and silver stars. 
It was full of Mrs. Goose’s animal 
friends, talking and buying. Mr. Gob- 
bler was so busy selling and making 
change, that Mrs. Goose had a nice long 
time to look around and find things that 
she wanted. 


First she saw a set of little yellow 
bowls, buttercup color and very cheap. 
“Why, those will be nice for corn pud- 
ding or soup,” said she. “Very nice in- 
deed. Some new bowls will cheer me 


” 


up,” and she put them into her market 
basket. 

Then she saw a box of hot water bags, 
very cozy, with red flannel covers. “I 
might use one of those on winter nights,” 
thought Mrs. Goose; “sometimes my big 
yellow feet get cold. Shall I buy one for 


my left foot or my right one, I wonder? 
Well, I'll just take two, one for each” 
and she dropped them into her market 
basket. 

Just as she was turning away she saw 
a beautiful green scarf with a row of 
little blue tassels. “I can use THAT!” 
she told herself. “My old one is a bit 
worn out. This is very easy, shopping 
for myself,” laughed Mrs. Goose, as she 
stuffed the scarf in beside the bowls and 
the bags. She plopped over to a shelf 
beside the window. “Books?” said Mrs. 
Goose, putting on her glasses. “This one 
looks very interesting, Narrow Escape 
Stories by A. Wild Fox. Yes, I'll take 
it,” she said to herself. “Only I hope I 
shall not get too frightened, reading these 
stories, all alone in my little house.” 

Then the glitter of something bright 
caught her eye. There were some little 
bracelets, trimmed with red glass stones. 
“How beautiful,” she thought. “If I had 
paws instead of wings I could wear 
those.” She looked and thought, and 
thought and looked, and then she de- 
cided, “I am going to buy one. I can 
wear it around my goosie ankle. I'll just 
squeeze my big foot through.” 

So she dropped the bracelet into her 
basket. And just then she saw a pan full 
of barley sugar candies, red and green 
and yellow. They were shaped like lit- 
tle flowers and fish and birds, and Mrs. 
Goose was just delighted with them. “I 
used to like those when I was a gosling,” 
she told herself. “Yes, I'll buy a dozen. 


It makes me feel young and happy just 
to look at them.” 


Ten she plop-plopped over to 
Mr. Gobbler with all the things in her 
basket. She waited a minute till he fin- 
ished tying up a bag of cranberries and 
then she said, “I want all these things. 
How much will they cost, please?” 

Mr. Gobbler counted up. “You've 
done a nice lot of Christmas shopping, 
very quickly,” he told her, as she pulled 
her purse out from under her wing. 
“Have you got paper and ribbon to do 
these presents up with?” 

“This wasn’t Christmas shopping — it 
was just plain shopping,” Mrs. Goose 
told him. “They are not presents; they 
are all for myself. So I won't need paper 
and ribbon, thank you.” And she took 
her basket and went hurrying out of the 
store, shaking her tail. 

“Well, that seems odd,” said Mr. Gob- 
bler, putting Mrs. Goose’s money in his 
pocket. “But she is funny, anyway. She’s 
just our old queer Mrs. Goose; that’s 
what she is!” 
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Wuen Mrs. Goose got home she 
took her things out of the basket and put 
them on the table. She set the little yel- 
low bowls in a row beside the barley 
sugar candies. Then “What is this blue 
paper?” she asked herself. “Oh, now I 
remember. It’s my Christmas list. Here 
I've written Three-Ducks first of all. I 
wanted to give them things all alike.” 
Then she spied the bowls, and an idea 
popped into her feather head. “Why 
wouldn’t three of these do? Yes, I’m go- 
ing to give them three,” decided Mrs. 
Goose, looking happy. “They would be 
bright and pretty for their breakfast 
table.” 

“And now I'll try on the bracelet.” 
Mrs. Goose squeezed and pulled her big 
yellow foot through the little circle, and 
the red stones flashed on her bird ankle. 
But Mrs. Goose could not watch them 
flash, because she was as round as a big 
feather ball in front, and could not see 
her feet without a great deal of trouble. 

“TI don’t think I'd better wear this,” 
she told herself, a little sadly. “Let me 
look at that list again. Mrs. Squirrel. 
Well, I'll just wrap it up for Mrs. Squir- 
rel! It will make a fine present. Mrs. 
Squirrel likes things to trim herself up 
with.” So she took the bracelet off her 
foot. 

“But the rest of the things I shall keep 
myself,” said Mrs. Goose firmly. “I really 
need them.” 

She cocked her eye at her Christmas 
list and she read, Mr. Pig. “Well, I 
seem to be thinking of my friends = 
than of my old goosie self,” she said. 
wonder if there is anything here “a 
Mr. Pig would like?” 

“Not the hot water bag; he is so fat 
that he is always warm. Not the can- 
dies; he has too much to eat already. But 
the book! Narrow Escape Stories by A. 
Wild Fox! That will give him something 
new to think about; he told me he had 
nothing to do but eat.” 

Then she thought again. “This is wits 
fun, planning my Christmas list right 
here in my house. It is just like having 
a little store of my own. Let me see — 
Black Cat. What shall I give him? Have 
I anything he would like?” 

“Why, of course, one of my hot water 
bags!” Mrs. Goose danced a little fat 
feather jig, she was so pleased about 
Black Cat. “He is always so cold and 
shivering; he just hates winter. And I 
really don’t need two bags, one for each 
foot. I can warm first my left one and 
= my right,” she decided, feeling very 
glad. 


Now THERE really aren’t many 
names left,” she told herself. “Old Lady 
Owl. I can’t give her this beautiful green 
scarf, because I want it myself.” She got 
up and wound it around her long white 
neck, and took a peek into her litt!e mir- 


r. “Very becoming indeed,” said Mrs. 
Goose, looking, “but my old one is good 
enough. I am going to give this to Old 
Lady Owl because it is just the thing for 
her. She sits all the time in that cold icy 
tree. Now she can bundle up a bit and 
feel cozy, when the snowstorms come.” 

And then Mrs. Goose began to laugh 
to herself. “I was wondering what to 
give to the Animaltown Children, and I 
told myself that I was a grown goose, 
and could not know what they liked. 
But I bought these barley sugar candies. 
I used to eat them when I was just a gos- 
ling. So I am sure that children would 
like them,” she said, thinking how pleased 


her little friends would be on Christmas 
morning, when they unwrapped the 
pretty sugar things. “And that makes 
me remember,” she said. “I must plop 
right back to the grocery, and get some 


paper and ribbon to do these things 
up in.” 


Hex1o,” said Mr. Gobbler, when he 
saw her coming in the door again. “Have 
you come to buy presents, this time?” 

“No,” Mrs. Goose told him. “Just 
wrappings. I did my Christmas shop- 
ping, but I didn’t know I did it.” 


An Austrian Christmas 


By MARTHA C. ENGLER 


L. was Christmas Eve in a coun- 
try called Austria which is far away 
from here on the other side of the ocean. 

In the little House where Helmuth and 
Helga lived, everything was ready for 
the coming of the Christ Child. One 
couldn’t have found a speck of dust in 
the house anywhere, and the floors had 
all been scrubbed so hard they were 
almost as white as the ceiling. Even the 
china plates that stood in rows on the 
kitchen shelves fairly twinkled with joy 
at being so spotless. 

The children, too, were neater than 
usual. They had on their very best Sun- 
day clothes, and Helmuth had washed 
his hands all the way up to the elbow 
without having to be told. They were 
excited and they could hardly eat their 
supper. Instead of chewing their food, 
they asked all sorts of wondering ques- 
tions about the Christ Child. Helga was 
only four years old and she had forgot- 
ten al! about what had happened the 
year before, so she had to be told the 
whole story all over again. 

“And is the Christ Child, himself, 
really, truly coming to our very own 
home, and will He bring us beautiful 
presents?” she asked. 

Her Mother smiled. 
think He will.” 

“And He’s going to bring me a toy 
train with tracks and real signal lights!” 
Helmuth shouted, joyously. 

His father turned to him sternly. 
“Now, now, Helmuth, don’t be too sure. 
You know the Christ Child only comes 
to good children. Have you always been 
a good boy?” 

Helmuth hung his head in shame, for 
not so very long ago, he had helped his 
little sister cut the butterflies out of Aunt 
Berta’s best bureau scarf! Helga, of 
course, was too young to realize what 
she was doing but Helmuth, who was 


“Yes, dear, I 


much older, really should have known 


‘better. 


“Oh, papa,” he said, tearfully. “I’m 
terribly sorry. Don’t you think the 
Christ Child might forgive me if He 
learns how sorry I am?” 

His father smiled as he said a little 
more gently, “There, there, Helmuth, 
don’t cry. I think perhaps the Christ 
Child may forgive you, this time.” 

“But when is the Christ Child com- 
ing? How soon will He come?” Little 
Helga anxiously asked. 

“Why, He usually comes to our house 
in the early evening, right after supper,” 
said her mother. “And now, if you are 
all through eating, we must burry and 
wash the dishes, for it would never do 
for the Christ Child to come here and 
find dirty dishes in the kitchen.” 


Tuey all jumped up and hastened 
to clear the table. Mother washed the 
dishes in the big dishpan, and Helmuth 
helped by scouring the knives and forks. 
Helga helped, too. She wiped the spoons 
because they wouldn’t break if she 
dropped them. Almost before they knew 
it, the dishes were all put away in their 
proper places in the china closet. Every- 
thing was really ready for the coming of 
the Christ Child. 

Then mother went into her own room 
and smoothed her hair, and put on her 
prettiest apron, the one with the pink 
and blue forget-me-nots embroidered on 
it. Then she went into the living-room, 
and closed the door behind her. 

The children would have liked to fol- 
low her, but they weren't allowed to go 
in. For the Christ Child is very, very 
shy, and doesn’t like to have the little 
girls and boys see Him as He brings His 
presents. The only person with whom 
He will speak is the mother, in order to 
ask how many children there are in the 
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house? And did they always behave 
themselves? Did they learn their lessons? 
Did they run errands for their mother? 
If the mother answered, “Yes,” why, 
then the Christ Child left beautiful pres- 
ents for the good children. But if the 
mother had to say, “No,” then all He 
left was a little bundle of twigs with 
which to spank the naughty child. 

Not even Father was allowed to go 
into the living-room. So he brought out 
his longest pipe, in order to have a smoke 
while they were waiting for the Christ 
Child. Helmuth and Helga liked this 
particular pipe the best, because it had 
a picture of the sleeping beauty painted 
on its china bowl. Whenever Father 
brought out this pipe, he wasn’t permit- 
ted to smoke it until he had told the 
children the story of the beautiful prin- 
cess who had slept in a tower for a hun- 
dred years until she had been awakened 
by a prince. Tonight, however, Helmuth 
and Helga didn’t even notice the pipe. 
They had something much more impor- 
tant to think about. 


Tue children pressed their ears 
against the door, in order not to miss 
the first sound that would indicate the 
presence of the Christ Child. For the 
Christ Child carries about with Him a 
little silver bell. The moment He enters 
a room, He tinkles the little bell, and 
that is the signal for the children to rush 
into the room. If they are quick enough, 
they may catch a glimpse of Him. But 
one has to be very quick indeed, if one 
wishes to catch the Christ Child. 

So Helmuth and Helga pressed their 
ears against the door just as hard as they 
could. Then Helmuth had a bright idea. 
He would peek through the keyhole! He 
stooped down, but his father happened 
to look up just then, and saw what he 
was doing. 

“Helmuth, stop that!” he said, sharply. 
“You know the Christ Child won't leave 
you anything if He finds out that you're 
peeking. He doesn’t like to be spied 
upon!” 

So Helmuth had to be content with 
pressing his ear against the door. Then 
he thought of something else. He slid 
his hand along the door and over the 
door knob and turned it ever so slightly, 
when — tinkle! tinkle! a little silver bell 
sounded in the other room! 

Helmuth turned the knob all the way, 
he pushed his shoulder against the door 
and he and his sister fairly fell into the 
room, they were in such a hurry! 


Tuere, before them, stood the most 
beautiful Christmas tree they had ever 
seen. It had lighted candles on it; not 
electric lights, but real wax candles. Un- 
derneath the tree was a toy train with 
tracks and real signal lights, and a gor- 


geous baby doll with sleeping eyes and 
curling hair, and a cradle for the doll, 
and books, and games, and candy, and 
apples, and oranges; and, oh, all sorts of 
delightful things! Beside the tree, stood 
Mother with a pleasant smile on her face 
and her hands folded beneath her apron. 
But the Christ Child wasn’t to be seen 
anywhere! 

“You were too slow,” Mother said, 
laughingly. “You'll have to be much 
faster than that if you want to see the 
Christ Child.” 

Then the children would have pounced 
upon their toys, but their parents stopped 
them. 

‘Now, Helmuth, Helga,” said Mother, 
“you know the Christ Child has come 
all the way from His beautiful home in 
heaven to bring you these lovely pres- 
ents. Don’t you think you ought to 
thank Him first?” 

Obediently, the children knelt down 
at once beneath the shining tree, and, 
folding their hands, said a prayer thank- 
ing the Christ Child for His Gifts. As 
they said the prayer, they looked up at 
the Christmas tree and there, at the very 
top, was an angel with a white robe and 
golden hair. It seemed to Helmuth and 
Helga that if they ever really did see the 
Christ Child that was just about how He 
would look. So they gazed at the angel 
as they prayed. 

Then, with clear consciences, they 
played with their toys and ate some of 
the apples and oranges and candy. 
Mother brought in a big platterful of 
cookies. They were very special cookies 
which she made only at Christmas time. 
Some were shaped like the star of Beth- 
lehem; some were shaped like the moon 
that rises in the east to remind them of 
the Wise Men who came from the east; 
some were shaped like diamonds that 
meant wealth, the wealth of presents and 
blessings that comes at Christmas time; 
and some were shaped like hearts, and 


that was because Christmas is the feast 
of love. 

They ate and ate and ate, until it was 
a wonder that somebody didn’t get sick. 
Pretty soon Father noticed that the can- 
dles were burning low. 

“Come, children,” he said, “we must 
watch the candles lest they burn too low 
and set the tree on fire. It wouldn’t be a 
very happy Christmas for us if we had 
a fire. We must watch very carefully.” 

Helmuth and Helga raced with each 
other to see which one would spy the 
candles that were burning low. Helmuth 
saw the first one! 

“There, Father!” He pointed with his 
finger. “There! That red one on top, 
that’s ready to go out.” 

Father nodded. “Yes, Helmuth, that 
one must not be permitted to burn any 
lower.” 

And he went “pouff!” and blew the 
candle out. 

Then Helga saw one. “There, Fa- 
ther!” she cried. “See that white one!” 

Father went “pouff!” and blew that 
one out, too. It wasn’t long before Fa- 
ther had “pouff!” blown all the candles 
out, and nothing was left of the bril- 
liance but thin wisps of smoke trailing 
upwards to the ceiling. 

Mother smiled as she said, “It’s time 
for all good children to be in bed, and 
grown-ups, too, for we must be up early 
in the morning to go to church. But be- 
fore we go to sleep, we must all sing one 
Christmas song, here, before the tree.” 

All four of them stood there in front 
of the darkened tree and sang a Christ- 
mas song. It was a song which American 
children love and have sung many a time. 


“Silent night! Holy night! 
All is calm; all is bright. 
"Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, 
Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace! 
Sleep in heavenly peace!” 


The Four Little Foxes 


By RUTH M. WOODS 


Orn: cold winter morning Father 
and Mother Fox set out for town to do 
their Christmas shopping. They planned 
to buy red woolen mufflers and green 
caps for the four little foxes, three boys 
and a girl. They planned also to buy 
three sleds for the three little boy foxes, 
and a doll for the little girl fox. The 
four little foxes stayed at home to keep 
house. 

“Let’s have a big surprise for Father 
and Mother Fox when they come home,” 
cried Teddy Fox. 

So the four little foxes sat down and 
thought and thought. 


“Oh, I know,” cried Little Sister Fox. 
“Let’s make a Christmas cake!” 

“Good! Good!” cried Neddy and 
Teddy and Reddy. “Our Father and 
Mother will love a Christmas cake.” 

So Teddy, Neddy and Reddy got out 
their little blue bowls. 

“You may watch us, Little Sister,” 
they said. “You are too young to make 
a cake.” 

They put flour, eggs, nuts and sugar 
into the bowls. They put in something 
else to make it a real Christmas cake. 


(Continued on page 577) 
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Arithmetic in Grade Two 


FLORIDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Tus development of number con- 
cepts is a gradual, continuous process. 
Objective number teaching should be 
continued in the second grade. Visual, 
auditory and factual materials should be 
used in giving number experiences to sec- 
ond-grade children. Formal number work 
must be preceded by sufficient experience 
in dealing with objects to constitute a 
basis for it. 

Without guidance, pupils cannot de- 
velop abstract notions of number simply 
by learning to count concrete objects. A 
gradual process of transition, beginning 
with the counting of objects and passing 
by easy steps to meaningful concepts of 
number, is necessary for the child’s un- 
derstanding of the nature of abstract 
symbols and their content. If wisely 
guided in his number experiences during 
the first year, the second-grade child can 
perceive 3, 4, or 5 objects as a group, 
without counting. In larger groups of 6, 
7, 8, 9 objects, he perceives the 3, 4, or 
5 objects as a part of the whole group 
and substitutes the symbol for the ob- 
jects. For example, in visualizing a group 
of 7 objects, the child may recognize, as 
a group, 4 of them; he then counts “five, 
six, seven” to complete the group. Later 
he will recognize 7 and 4 and 3, a series 
of groups using a symbol for each group. 

Number pictures may be used in this 
transitional stage of number teaching. 
The teacher should use a variety of ar- 
rangements in these pictures in order to 
prevent the child’s too definite imagery 
of a particular grouping. 

Not until second grade will the addi- 
tive combinations be taught as such. If 
these transition steps from concrete to 
abstract have been carefully taken, sec- 
ond- and third-grade children should 
have no difficulty in learning the combi- 
nations. If they are allowed to remain 
at the objective counting stage, they will 
count all or a part of each combination. 
After verifying the number fact by 
counting objectively or by groupings, the 
children may be urged to memorize the 
verbal statement. They should be taught 
to recognize similarity between new num- 
ber facts and the ones already learned. 


Some drill should be introduced in 
the second grade. However, it should be 
recognized that abstract drill is not an 
end in teaching primary arithmetic, but 
only a means to an end—the use of num- 
ber facts and processes in solving prob- 
lems within the child's experiences. Drill 


has no place in primary number work 
until definite teaching has been done to 
develop the meaning of the facts in- 
volved. The teacher should plan each 
drill lesson definitely, and as carefully 
as a developmental lesson. She must 
know which facts need drill, and suit the 
amount of drill to the task at hand. Short 
daily periods of drill should follow the 
presentation of a new fact; then at in- 
creasing time intervals as two days, three 
days, one week. The drill may be con- 


Note: The recent curriculum re- 
vision of the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from 
which this article is prepared, is 
rich in implications for the pri- 
mary-grade program. Especially at 
this period of research in better 


methods of teaching arithmetic, 
does a program of activities in that 
subject find a place. 

The article comes to our readers 
through the co-operation of W. S. 
Cawthorn, State Superintendent, 
the Florida Public Schools. 


tinued as the facts become more perma- 
nent. Efficiency in problem solving is 
largely dependent upon mastery of the 
number facts and processes involved. 
Drill exercises should be motivated to the 
extent that the child’s interest does not 
lag; drill without interest and attention 
is worthless. Provision should be made 
for individual work rather than for 
group work during the drill period. 

Counting beyond roo will not be used 
often, but it gives the children enough 
experience to see how counting is done. 

In the second grade, automatic mas- 
tery of the addition facts (sums ro or 
less) and the corresponding subtraction 
facts should be gained. Instruction should 
be given in addition facts (to 9 plus 9), 
and in the corresponding subtraction 
facts. 

Ability to construct and solve simple 
one-step problems will be necessary in 
the every-day experiences of the second- 
grade children. Their buying and selling 
experiences will involve use of United 
States money, and of the common meas- 
ures, capacity, length, and time. 


Activites Involving Arithmetic 
Activity. Keeping a daily health chart. 


Materials and subject-matter. A large 
cardboard chart for class record; smaller 
paper charts for individual records; and 
information on the chart, as, clean hands 
and nails —2 points, brushing teeth — 
5 points, brushing hair — 1 point. 

Procedure. Plan and make the chart 
with the children. Leave space for each 
child to keep his score and for a com- 
mittee to check it. In keeping the health 
chart the child has daily contact with 
counting. Construction of the charts also 
involves use of numbers in measures; as, 
1/, inch, 1/4, inch, 1 inch. 

Objectives. To gain the ability to add 
single columns, with sums not exceeding 
10; to further the development of the 
ability to count by 2’s, 5’s, 10's, to 100; 
to develop the ability to use arithmetical 
terms—chart, score, points, record, daily. 


Acryrry. Playing an addition- 
guessing game. 
Materials and subject-matter. Addi- 
tion combinations to 9 + 9. 


Procedure. 


Teacher: I am thinking of two num- 
bers whose sum is 14. What are they, 
John? 

John: Are you thinking of 7 and 7? 

Teacher: No, I am not thinking of 
7 and 7. Marion. 

Marion: Are you thinking of 5 and 9? 

Teacher: Yes, Marion, I am thinking 
of 5 and 9. 

Marion then becomes the leader and 
the game proceeds as before. If an incor- 
rect combination of 14 is given, the 
teacher should tell the child the correct 
sum of the combination named. The 
teacher should note the combinations 
missed by individuals and use these in 
future situations as teaching and drill 
materials. A subtraction game may be 
played in a similar way. See Stone, A 
Child’s Book of Number, for other drill 
games. 


Objectives. To gain automatic mastery 
of combinations, with sums not exceed- 
ing 10; to gain mastery of certain combi- 
nations whose sums are above 10; to fur- 
ther the development of the ability to 
use the arithmetical term, sum. 


Actnry. Climbing the stairs —a 
drill game. 


Materials and subject-matter. Black- 
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board drawing of a stairway with a com- 
bination on each step; chalk; addition 
combinations whose sums are 10 or less. 


Procedure. Choose combinations on 
which drill is needed. Buckingham lists 
20 combinations in the following order 
of difficulty from left to right. 


5 +1 5+2 2+8 2+4 
7+1 8+2 8+1 8+2 
I+Q 4+5 2+6 
4+4 344 
1+6 4+6 


3 etc. 


4+4 
2+1 


3+7 
+5 


The game is to reach the top of the 
stairs without falling; that is, missing the 
sum. When the child has given all sums 
correctly, he may write his name on the 
blackboard and then name the next 
player. If he misses a sum, the teacher 
or children should name the correct one, 
having the player repeat it after them. 
In this way definite remedial work is 
begun. If time permits, the players who 
had difficulty should be given a second or 
third trial in order to develop a sense of 
security in the use of numbers. 


Objectives. To develop automatic mas- 
tery of addition combinations, with sums 
10 or less; to develop the ability to write 
numbers; to develop further certain num- 
ber concepts through additional experi- 
ence with those numbers. 


Actnrry. Playing storekeeper. 


Materials and subject-matter. Store, 
set up or constructed by children under 
teacher-guidance; articles for sale; toy 
money; child as storekeeper; children as 
customers; addition; subtraction; price. 


Procedure. Children should take turns 
in playing storekeeper. Procedures in 
making purchases and in recording sales 
are left to the plan of the teacher. She 
should check carefully the proceedings to 
discover which combinations (addition 
and subtraction) are difficult for children 
to use, and definitely teach these; then 
frequently drill on them through games. 
Pupils in the first grade have probably 
learned to recognize groups of 2, 3, 4 
and 5. The second-grade teacher should 
continue this development through 6, 7, 
8, 9, and help children to gain automatic 
mastery of combinations whose sums do 
not exceed ro. 

Through their store experiences the 
children should develop an understand- 
ing of such terms as: price, price-tags, 
how many, how much, cost, change, sub- 
tract, take away, have left, difference, 
buy, sell, add, sum, pound, half-pound, 


quart, pint, half-pint, weights, penny, 
nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar, dollar. 

Response to subtraction facts corre- 
sponding to addition facts (sums below 
10) should be made automatic in this 
grade. 

In order that valuable time and energy 
may be conserved, the teacher should 
take an inventory of each child’s experi- 
ences in dealing with objects, since ob- 
jective experience is the basis of the ab- 
stract work that is to follow. 


Objectives. To further the develop- 
ment of the child’s ability to ccount by 
1's, 2's, 5's, 10's; to further the develop- 
ment of automatic mastery of the sub- 
traction facts corresponding to addition 
facts; to develop further the ability to 
use United States money in meeting child 
needs; to develop number concepts from 
10 to 9+ 9; to develop the ability to solve 
one-step problems within the experience 
of children; to develop further the abil- 
ity to use arithmetical terms. 


Acrwrry. Measuring materials for 
a Dutch room. 


Materials and subject-matter. Large 
cardboard box; sample book of wall pa- 
per; art papers of different sizes, colors, 
and weight; rulers; pencils; measure- 
ments; spacing; arithmetical terms. 


Procedure. This activity was engaged 
in by a group of Florida children who 
had exchanged letters and exhibits with 
a second-grade group of Dutch children 
in a ‘North Carolina School. By using 
large boxes for each room, the completed 
house was large enough to afford the 
children real pleasure in playing in their 
Dutch corner. As the children gave oral 
and written accounts of their playhouse 
problems and_ successes, the teacher 
checked the phases of arithmetic used 
and the extent to which they were used. 
Activities involving measurement are 
abundant in any second-grade classroom. 


Objectives. To develop further an un- 
derstanding of measurements of length 
and capacity; to further the development 
of the ability to estimate distance; to fur- 
ther the development of the ability to 
use addition facts to 9 +9, and the cor- 
responding subtraction facts in solving 
one-step problems within the child's ex- 
perience; to further an understanding of 
arithmetical terms; as, square, rectangle, 
height, length, inner, outer, thicker, 
thinner, inch, foot, yard, higher, lower, 
distance. 


Planning a party. 


Materials and subject-matter. Chalk; 
blackboard; pencils, papers for record- 
ing items, as, cost, number of guests, and 
other phases of the plan; counting peo- 
ple, objects, games; addition of one- and 
two-digit numbers; column addition; sub- 


traction of two-digit numbers without 
borrowing; grouping children for com- 
mittee work and games. 


Procedure. A party given to the first- 
grade children will be a means of help- 
ing them get acquainted in their new en- 
vironment. Details of procedure in plan- 
ning are left to the decision of the 
teacher and children. These should fur- 
nish real learning situations for the sec- 
ond grade in their use of numbers. 

In using numbers where carrying is 
not involved, the children may determine 
the number of people for whom the 
party is planned by adding two-digit 
numbers. In introducing this process, 
each step should be shown to the chil- 
dren. For example, there are 26 children 
in the second grade and 32 children in 
the first grade. How many children will 
there be at our party? Show that we 
write 26 and place 32 directly under it, 
thus: 26 

32 

Cover 2 and 3, second column. Think 
6 and 2 are 8. Write the number 8 be- 
low the line and directly under the col- 
umn. Uncover the 2 and 3. Think 2 and 
3 are 5. Write the 5 under the column. 
When there are two columns or more, 
always add the right-hand column first. 


Acriiry. Gathering pine cones. 


Materials and subject-matter. Small 
pine cones found beneath trees; estimates 
of distance from woods to school; count- 
ing cones, trees, flowers; comparison of 
objects, cones, trees, as to size, shape; 
grouping cones, using any number, 1-9, 
desired; information about the distances 
seeds may travel. 


Procedure. While gathering and ex- 
amining the pine cones, the children will 
be apt to ask questions about seeds, thus 
creating an approach to a study of seeds 
and how they travel. Grouping cones 
according to size or shape may lead to a 
better understanding of larger numbers, 
6, 7, 8, 9. While resting in the woods, 
the children may play number games, 
and create problems which they wish to 
solve. As a follow-up of this excursion, 
the children may make the turkeys for 
their farm unit, using the pine cones for 
bodies, matches for legs, feathers for 
tails, and cardboard cut-outs for heads. 
Or the cones, gilded, will make Christ- 


mas decorations. 


Objectives. To develop the under- 
standing of distance, height, and weight; 
to develop further the use of arithmetical 
terms; to develop further the ability to 
recognize groups of 2, 3, 4, 5 objects; to 
provide meaning of numbers 6, 7, 8, 9 as 
a basis for addition facts up to 9 + 9, and 
for corresponding subtraction facts. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Books for the Month 


Selected by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Crasnus books should give more 
pure joy than instruction. Whether one, 
two or many come to the classroom li- 
brary in their gay holiday dress, the stan- 
dard of selection should be that of story- 
hour happiness. We are fortunate in 
having a wide selection of books that 
measure up to that standard from which 
to choose this Christmastide. 


First, from the point of view of the 
readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, comes 
Mrs. Goose and Three-Ducks by Miriam 
Clark Potter, with illustrations in color 
by the author (Frederick Stokes, New 
York). The majority of these wise and 
Witty stories, true in their teaching and 
delightful alike to children and adults, 
appeared first in this magazine. Our most 
numerous requests for back copies of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD have been for 
those issues containing these stories; now, 
in book form, Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers, 
Mrs. Goose’s Bath, A Walk with Three- 
Ducks, A Fire in the Kitchen, The Lost 
Apron Pocket, Music for the Dance, 
Mrs. Goose’s Vacation Trip, Mrs. Goose’s 
Wild Christmas and a good measure of 
other tales are ready to bring that rare 
touch of laughter blended with good 
sense which is rare in children’s stories. 

Other excellent story material for tell- 
ing around the Christmas tree and car- 
rying over into all the rest of the new 


calendar is found in the new holiday 
books: 


Willy Nilly by Marjorie Flack (Mac- 
millan, New York) is a once-upon-a-time 
tale of a penguin village on the shores of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Willy Nilly was 
the one penguin who did not conform 
to the habits of his fellow townsmen. 
How he nearly lost his life and learned 
the value of good habits makes a lovable 
story. The illustrations are in the auth- 
or’s usual delightful style. 


The Golden Basket, written and illus- 
trated by Ludwig Bemelmans (The Vik- 
ing Press, New York) belongs on the 
Christmas bookshelf. It is a rarely beau- 
tiful story of Bruges and its famous car- 
illon. The Golden Basket is the name of 
an inn at which two little girls, visiting 
Bruges, stop. But more than that is con- 
tained between the colorful rose binding 
of the book and the artist’s paintings. 
The story makes one sense the centuries 
of culture for which this ancient town 
stands, the cool restfulness of its canal, 
the happiness of children playing, and 
homely prideful living. When a child is 


helped to feel traditions of culture in a 
foreign country, as in this story, he not 
alone finds understanding; he becomes 
one with other-world people in apprecia- 
tion and peace. 


We shall have few stories for children 
comparable in idealism and beauty of 
writing to those of the late Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, educator, mystic, and literary 
craftsman. With Dorothy Lathrop as 
artist, we welcome this season Mr. Mu- 
kerji’s posthumous Fierce Face (Dutton, 
New York), a vigorous and adventure- 


Note: This page of book reviews 
will present those books, new and 
in new editions, that should be ob- 
tainable in all sections of the school 
field and which are closely related 
to classroom teaching for the cur- 
rent month. This reviewing policy 
differs somewhat from that of the 
usual department of book reviews 
in that it recognizes the possible 
importance of a good book, not 
perhaps fresh from the publishing 
house, but available in the public 
library. 

The Editor receives many re- 
quests for book titles on special ref- 
erence subjects. These letters are 
welcome, and answered with care 
and promptness. 


some story of a young tiger. The book 
traces the development of a tiger cub 
from birth, through the training he re- 
ceives from his mother, his experiences 
in the jungle and his mating. A rare 
book published in especially attractive 
format. 


Ranking in beauty and teaching value 
with Fierce Face is Skinny. The Gray 
Fox by Agnes Akin Atkinson (The Vi- 
king Press, New York). This is the true 
story of a fox family, its hero Skinny 
being a real and now fully-grown fox of 
Eaton, California. His beginnings, ad- 
ventures in a vast forest fire, and his 
learning of the ways of the wilderness 
are told with action, style and feeling 
by the one who knows Skinny best. Un- 
usual photographs beautifully reproduced 
add to the distinction of the book. 


Another essential animal book for the 
holidays is Buddy the Bear written and 
illustrated by Kurt Weise (Coward-Mc- 


Cann, New York). Mr. Weise returns 
in this book to his favorite land, Aus- 
tralia, and uses the fascinating little Ko- 
ala bear as his story hero. The pictures 
of the wide Australian plains, the kan- 
garoo, the fierce wombat, emu and other 
animals, eight of them in four colors, 
makes a book of rare charm. 


If a child might have but one picture 
book this season, by all means let it be 
Ferdinand by Munro Leaf with most en- 
tertaining drawings by Robert Lawson 
(The Viking Press, New York). Ferd- 
inand is a peaceful young bull whose 
great happiness comes from lying in a 
sunny pasture of his native Spain, be- 
neath a cork tree, smelling the flowers. 
His mother “who is a cow” worries about 
Ferdinand’s pacifist tendencies, especially 
when five men from Madrid come and 
select Ferdinand as the fiercest bull of all 
the countryside for bull-fight day. How 
Ferdinand conducted himself on that 
memorable occasion climaxes a tale of 
humor and wisdom. 


Story material which integrates itself 
with the classroom subjects is found in 
many of the new books. 


Joseph Haydn, the Merry Little Peas- 
ant by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher 
(Dutton, New York) is a child's account 
of a great musician and composer. Like 
Mozart, the Wonder Boy, by the same 
authors, this child’s biography introduces 
a cultural subject in story form, and has 
inspirational value. 


This same quality of cultural inspira- 
tion is found in The Songs We Sing by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon (Simon and 
Schuster, New York). With his unique 
illustrations in four colors, and with the 
collaboration of Grace Castagnetta in 
harmonizing, Mr. van Loon has put to- 
gether in one volume twenty-five of our 
most tuneful and memorable children’s 
melodies, folk, Mother Goose and na- 
tional. The piano arrangements are sim- 
ple. The book should make Christmas 
celebrations as well as everyday occa- 
sions joyously tuneful. 


A useful and distinguished book is 
Children’s: Toys of Yesterday edited by 
C. Goeffrey Holme (Studio Publications, 
Inc., New York). Nearly all nations are 
represented in the descriptions and illus- 
trations of various types of historic play- 
things; primitive toys, dolls, doll houses 
and furniture, scenes and models, shops, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Our Community Church 
Project 
(Continued from page 6) 


stained-glass windows and the beauty of 
its architecture. 


Keepinc in mind the keynote of 
our project, communication, an approach 
had been made to the Christmas season 
in the daily Bible readings to the class. 
The children were taught that the su- 
preme gift of the Jewish race to human- 
ity culminated in the birth of Christ, and 
that his coming was foretold in Old Tes- 
tament times by certain prophets. Among 
the Bible selections read to them were 
the following: Isaiah 11:1 to 5, Isaiah 
28:16, Jeremiah 23:5, Micah 5:2, Zech- 
ariah 9:9, Malachi 3:1. Following these 
readings, the different versions of the 
birth of Christ as related in the four gos- 
pels were read to the children. In this 
way Old Testament and New Testament 
history were connected and the signifi- 
cance of the synagogue as a symbol of 
Mosaic law and of the Christian church 
as a place of worship for Christian be- 
lievers was understood and the funda- 
mental difference recognized. 

When the children were promoted to 
high-third grade a connection was made 
between low and high-three units of 
work by an explanation of missionary 
work in foreign fields. Children repre- 
senting different denominations reported 
on some of the foreign mission work in 
their churches and the names of mission- 
aries were learned. Africa was chosen 
as the country for study and an African 
mission hut was built of logs. Although 
this type of work sounds rather advanced 
for third-grade children, it was very clear 
from the reports brought in, and the 
children’s discussion of the subject, that 
they possessed definite ideas of the pur- 


pose and value of foreign missions. 


Correlations 
Reading 


The class newspaper furnished an op- 
portunity for reading church news. As 
the work progressed, it was reported in 
the newspaper and eagerly read. Charts 
were made containing sentences made by 
different ones. A chart containing the 
following words was printed and vocab- 
ulary was enriched in this way: 


church pulpit minister 
synagogue _ chancel rector 
temple choir priest 
cathedral organ bishop 
chapel windows rabbi 
mission angels missionary 
aisle preacher steeple 
pews pastor cross 


Language and Literature 

Church literature, such as Sunday 
School pamphlets, were brought into 
class and read. Children became so in- 


terested that they began bringing their 
own Bibles from home without being 
told. They also searched in these for the 
weekly Bible verses. “Old Testament 
Stories” was read in connection with the 
project. “How the Early Hebrews Lived 
and Learned” also furnished interesting 
supplementary reading. 

The project afforded ample opportun- 
ity for creative language expression. 
Original poems and stories having a 
bearing on the work were written. The 
class newspaper furnished an excellent 
medium of expression for creative effort 
throughout the year. 


Arithmetic 

The project gave many opportunities 
for measuring. The dimensions of the 
church were found by the children. They 
learned to write foot and inch and the 
abbreviations. Measuring was one of the 
most important features of number work 
involved, as the necessity for use of the 
ruler and yardstick was evident in every 
task performed. Measurements for the 
doors and windows, pews, pulpit, pipe- 
organ, roof and steeple were taken. 
These were all written on a chart and 
the children became familiar with the 
exact size of the church. Problems based 
on the project were given to them for 
solution from time to time, such as the 
following: 

1. There are 16 spatulas on each pew. 
How many are there on 2 pews? On 3? 
On 4? 

2. Measure the height of the steeple 
and write the number of inches. 

3. If there are six windows on one 
side of the church and the same number 
on three sides, how many windows on all 
three sides together? 

4. The church is 26 inches high with- 
out the steeple. The steeple measures 


12 inches. How high is the church with 
the steeple? 


Spelling 

Some of the simpler words in connec- 
tion with the project were taught and 
the children learned to spell them. Some 


of these they knew already. Among the 
words taught were: 


church pew Bible 
steeple organ window 
choir aisle door 
bell preacher songs 


All words in the spellers and minimum 
list for the grade which had a bearing 
on the activity were given particular 
emphasis. 


Music and Music Appreciation 


The following list of famous compos 
ers of church music was placed on the 
board, together with a list of writers of 
sacred hymns: 

Bach 


Charles Wesley 
Handel 


Isaac Watts 


Beethoven Cardinal Newman 
Mendelssohn Gounod 
Schubert Haydn 


Art and Art Appreciation 


In connection with the study of Old 
Testament stories, freehand illustrative 
drawings were made and put into a 
booklet. A color chart was made of Jos 
eph’s coat of many colors. 

The painting of the outside and inside 
of the church, the painting of pews and 
stained-glass windows were other art 
activities. 

The approach of the Christmas season 
provided an opportunity for appreciation 
lessons on the Madonna in Art. The 
most famous painters of Madonnas were 
taught to the children, the following ones 
being selected: 


Raphael Michaelangelo 
Botticelli Murillo 
Correggio Della Robbia 


Beautiful Madonna and Child pictures 


representing the best-known works of - 


these masters were placed on the bulletin 
board and the children learned to distin- 
guish something of the style and manner 
of the artist. 

From the series of “Great Pictures and 
Their Stories” the following were select- 
ed for picture study: Madonna of the 
Chair, The Holy Family, The Holy 
Night, Sistine Madonna, Angel with a 
Lute, Christ in the Temple, Pilgrims Go- 
ing to Church, Preparing for Church, 
and Appeal to the Great Spirit. 

In order that the children might learn 
the difference between a church and a 
cathedral and in order to familiarize 
them with some of the most famous 
Christian churches of the world, a book 
of cathedrals was bought and the pic- 
tures cut out and mounted for them 
to see. 


Communication, with all its con- 
comitant values, was developed in the 
following way: 


Communication in Biblical times 

a. Through a presentation of the Ten 
Commandments, the supreme com- 
munication of moral law. 

b. Through illustrative drawings. 

c. Through Bible readings of prophe- 
cies concerning the coming of the 
Messiah. 

d. + aaa of the Star of Beth- 

em. 

e. Through the building of the church. 

Bibliography: 

Old Testament Stories, Seymour 
Loveland 
How the Early Hebrews Lived and 


Learned, Bonser 


The Bible 
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SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


ON THIS INEXPENSIVE 
GIFT FOR YOUR PUPILS! 


Contained in the leatherette case 
pictured here are 3 pencils, each 
stamped with your pupil’s name 
in rich gold color. These pencils 
Dp, have soft non-smudge erasers and 
ee strong No. 2 soft leads and retail 
for at least 5c each without your 
pupil’s name stamped on them. 


Oy 


EACH in lots of 


10 sets or more 


20c 


EACH for less 
than 10 sets 


Now Is the Time to Order 
Your Gift Name Pencils. 


We will either stamp, in gold-colored letters on the 
In past years many teachers have found that by delay- case, “From Your Teacher,” or leave it blank, just 
ing until just before Christmas to order Christmas as you prefer. Each set of pencils contains assorted 
gifts for their pupils they have been disappointed and colors and the leatherette cases also come in bright 
because of the rush of business they have not received attractive colors. Satisfaction is guaranteed. In case 
their merchandise until after schools closed for the of errors, either in the printing 6k csiniiids wt ttiiilieie 
Christmas holidays. 


of pencils, we will replace the pencils or refund your 
money. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get extra 


| N ri O LLY B OXES value for your money. Solve your Christmas gift 
problem now ... By ordering name pencils for every 
O N LY | 3 Cc EAC be pupil in your class! 


in lots of IO sets or more Per eer 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(check or money order). Send me 
sige SINE sets of name pencils, postage prepaid, as checked below, 
imprinted with the names on the attached list. It is under- 
stood that my money will be refunded if I am not fully pleased. 


To teachers who must observe strict econ- 


omy, we offer name pencils, of the same 
high quality as those in our leatherette-case 
sets, packed in attractively colored holly 
boxes. Packed three pencils to the box, your 
cost is only 13 cents a box for lots of ten or 
more. Less than 10 sets cost 18 cents each. 


‘a Name pencils in leatherette cases. Ten or more, 15¢ a set: less 


than 10, 20c a set. I would like “From Your Teacher” stamped on 
the case [] Yes [] No. 


Name pencils in holly boxes. Ten or more, 13c a box; less than 
10 18¢ a box. 


Add 10% extra for Canadian Postage 
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A Street of Stores 
(Continued from page 8) 


store there were packs of “word cards.” 
These cards were made on tagboard with 
words in black crayons. The cards were 
placed on the objects in the store daily, 
so reading was of constant service to us. 

Writing, of course, was used in sign 
making, in notes to mothers, and to other 
grades inviting them to see our display 
of wares, and in making our record 
books of the project. 

Spelling was learned incidentally and 
-also by direct drill. The incidental means 
were making “name cards,” “signs,” and 
in original composition work. The chil- 
dren came to see the economy of inten- 
sive drill on many words. They felt that 
mastery of certain words would aid 
much in carrying on the necessary work. 
A lesson like this often occurred. The 
storekeeper from a shop would talk of 
the “word cards” belonging to her shop. 
She and the children would come to 
some sort of an agreement in the selec- 
tion of the words most desirable to mas- 
ter, and the learning was frequently di- 
rected by an intelligent storekeeper. 


Cuaracter traits necessary to good 
business were of deep concern to us all. 
On a piece of tagboard I wrote as 
the children suggested: “A shop-keeper 
should be honest, polite, clean, and pa- 
tient.” One little girl was taken out of 
a store because she found a string of red 
beads irresistible. We later made it pos 
sible for her to purchase the beads. 

The many stores offered a wide range 
of habit training. Choosing, planning, 
adapting, creating, collecting, elimina- 
tion, all these valuable learnings were in 
constant operation. 

It may be helpful to speak of materials 
used in the store construction. The up- 
rights, forming the sides of the front of 
the store, were pine strips one inch 
square and the desired length. The par- 
titions were made of heavy building pa- 
per. The roof was put on in awning 
fashion. The name of the store and the 
name of the store owner were printed 
and placed above each store. 

Busy hands and light hearts led the 
class into new fields of activity. The chil- 
dren frequently came into the room at 
8.30 and immediately directed them- 
selves to some piece of work. They often 
worked an hour or so, acquiring skills 
and knowledge, and quite unconscious of 
my presence. 

It was a very happy and profitable ex- 
perience for both the children and my- 
self, and I count it the best unit of teach- 
ing I have ever done. This I attribute to 
the fact that it provided for a wide par- 
ticipation on the part of the children. 
Much to my surprise, my personal effort 
was lessened rather than increased by 
the greater activity on the part of the 
children. 


Arithmetie Threugh the 
Christmas Toy Shop 
(Continued from page 10) 


The quilts for the beds were made of 
small pieces of material from mother’s 
scrapbag. A three-inch square was found 
to be easily handled, and since each quilt 
was to be the same width as the sheet, 
the immediate problem was how many 
three’s are in eighteen. Carol said that 
she didn’t know, but she set to work 
with a yardstick and counted the number 
of times she was able to place the square 
upon the number of inches. It was actu- 
ally six, so the facts, six three’s are eigh- 
teen, three six’s are eighteen, six is con- 
tained in eighteen three times and three 
is contained in eighteen six times, ap- 
peared on the chart. These facts were 
not new but much difficulty had been 
experienced with them. The quilt was 
to be the identical size of the sheet, so 
eight squares were found to be neces 
sary. The next question was, how many 
three-inch squares are to be used in each 
quilt, if six squares are necessary for the 
width and eight squares for the length? 
This fact was new and needed to be 
learned. The girls called for assistance 
since they found it necessary to cut one 
hundred forty-four three-inch squares 
for three quilts. 

The doll beds, wagons, wheelbarrows, 
and oilcloth animals were being handled 
with much the same technic as the de- 
scribed committee work above. Just as 
many problems confronted these people 
as had been the experience of the other 
committees. 

The children had interested a junior 
high-school group in sharing their under- 
taking, so that the older children at the 
Children’s Home might not be neglected. 
It had been agreed to have all articles as 
large as possible, with the greatest dura- 
bility for real use. 


In THE midst of all the toy-mak- 
ing, a toy shop was constructed with suf- 
ficient space for developing dramatic 
play. The rectangular structure consisted 
of the ever-useful orange crates with a 
framework which supported an interest- 
ing tiled roof, extending over one end 
and serving as an entrance. The paper- 
covered orange crates were connected on 
three sides, top and center sections with 
planks, thus giving plenty of room for 
display purposes. From rectangles of red 
construction paper, letters for “The 
Christmas Toy Shop” were measured, 
cut and then pasted on the shop. 

As each toy was completed a probable 
retail price was placed upon a tag and 
attached to the toy, as a service feature 
for dramatic play. An inventory of old 
and new toys was taken, thus giving the 
children another real and vital experi- 
ence. In the toy-shop unit there were no 
rigid arithmetical facts to learn, but the 


facts needed were assimilated with little 
or no emotional disturbance. 

The Christmas toy shop, with Santa 
Claus appearing at times, was open from 
early morning to dismissal time with chil- 
dren seeking answers and suggestions for 
their Christmas lists. At the entrance of 
the shop stood the Christmas tree which 
we had purchased with the remaining 
check money. It was attractively deco- 
rated with handmade ornaments, strings 
of popcorn, tinsel paper and cranber- 
ries. Bill had made very definite plans 
as to the number and the length of the 
strings of popcorn and cranberries, but 
Jack made it known that cranberries 
were too expensive for such a number 
of strings. 

After a few days of open shop, the 
Christmas toy shop closed its door with 
some degree of sorrow, for with it and 
in it had been happy days of work and 
pleasure. The gifts within were wrapped 
in tissue and tied for the children at the 
Children’s Home. With an attractively 
wrapped gift under each arm, a Christ- 
mas tree and some refreshments, the chil- 
dren went to the Children’s Home for 
the culminating event of this unit of 
work. 


Deeember Map. 
Santa Claus’ Workshops 
(Continued from page 11.) 


sets, and art sets of all types. From Mas- 
sachusetts, to every state, and abroad, go 
expertly produced building blocks, paints, 
colored crayons, colored papers for con- 
struction work, toy animals, blackboards 
and easels, toy money, child-size tools 
and work benches. 


Connecticut, in Colonial days, 
was the state where the ingenuity of the 
old craftsmen was best exemplified. From 
clocks to such kitchen gadgets as nutmeg 
graters, these Yankee inventors expressed 
their manipulative skill. It is interesting 
to discover that this ancient mechanical 
genius is concentrated today in Connec- 
ticut’s great mechanical-toy industry in 
New Haven. There the descendants of 
the historic clockmakers, boys of this cen- 
tury of progress, may erect skyscrapers, 
build telegraph sets, engines, derricks, 
tank cars, trucks, railroad cars, bridges, 
experiment with either a small chemical 
laboratory or a motor-driven soda foun- 
tain. And these Yankee-ingenious me- 
chanical toys are known and popular 
throughout the whole United States. 

Our west, where the great need of 
transportation and communication facili- 
ties gave birth to a network of tracks 
and wires, interprets this phase of our 
economic history in factories that manu- 
facture cast-iron toys. Small models of 
well-known automobiles and motor buses 
in a variety of sizes and lavishly applied 
color come from the furnaces of these 
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factories. There, one may lean over 
Santa Claus’ shoulder and watch a 
stream of white-hot metal flowing from 
the cupola, hear the rumble of bull ladles 
filled with molten metal as they are 
pushed about the factory on overhead 
trolleys, watch the steaming moulds fill. 
The castings, when cooled and finished, 
go into the paint shop where the toy 
cars, trafic signals, gas pumps, fire 
engines, threshing machines, wreckers, 
washing machines, tractors and laundry 
sets are painted. Some are dipped in, 
some sprayed with paint, the final touch- 
es being brushed on by hand. Assem- 
bling these miniature automobiles, rivet- 
ing them, and mounting the thousands 
of little wheels is a rare sight. The fin- 
ished toys take their place in play life as 
an interpretation of our complex indus 
trial development. 

Tinkering, closely allied to ingenuity 
and invention, went west with the pio- 
neers. Utilizing this universal interest 
and the wood of western forests, adjust- 
able rods, balls, pulleys, wheels, bearings 
and sockets that fit together and make 
countless figures and buildings are also 
made in Illinois. Exported to almost ev- 
ery country in the world, American tink- 
ering fun has, by means of this play ma- 
terial, become an international pastime. 


Awost as joyous a dream as that 
of the Saint’s Christmas workshop is that 


in which the hum of Mrs. Santa Claus’ 
sewing machine is heard. Since the doll 
is now an accepted member of the 
kindergarten - primary course of study, 
whether as an inhabitant of the school 
doll house, a character out of a geo- 
graphic background or a marionette fig- 
ure, a brief glance at Mrs. Santa Claus’ 
Christmas workroom belongs in this 
study of toys. 


As we find toy-making localized in the 
United Statets, either because of avail- 
able raw materials or the interests and 
traditions of a state, so does Pennsylva- 
nia, the home of the fashion-doll brought 
over from France during Washington's 
administration, still pride itself upon the 
manufacture of period dolls. 

Following our new standards of econ- 
omy adopted since the depression, the 
Christmas doll of Philadelphia today 
wears plainer garments than those her 
wax ancestor brought in Empire style to 
our shores. Although this American doll 
was designed by a fashion artist, it has 
arms and legs made of clothespins, joint- 
ed so that the doll can assume human 
posture. These dolls vary in size so as to 
group themselves into a suitable family 
for a doll’s house. Fastening the woolen 
wigs to the wooden heads presented a 
great problem. Ordinary hot glue proved 
satisfactory for quick drying but it had 
a tendency to crystallize and crack. Af- 
ter more than a year’s effort to discover 
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a satisfactory material one was finally de- 
veloped which would dry quickly and 
remain pliable but firm so that the wig 
would not crack and come off the head. 

The features on the faces are hand- 
painted. The heads of these dolls are 
turned from birch wood in factories very 
close to the supply of large birch trees 
deep in the woods of Maine. For the 
most part, the materials for costumes are 
manufactured in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. The clothespins are real clothes 
pins specially slotted in a clothespin fac- 
tory in West Virginia. 


Distrinution of Christmas gifts 
opens another interesting study. The gay 
wrappings, ornaments, and boxes which 
are an essential part of Christmastide 
keep thousands of workers busy in their 
preparation. Paper mills, box factories, 
the designs of commercial artists, the 
work of glass-blowers who make Christ- 
mas-tree Ornaments, foresters who cut 
and pack for transportation the ever- 
greens we buy, the foreign-born crafts- 
men who weave our Christmas wreaths, 
and the florists and marketmen who sell 
them, fill the ranks of our Holiday help- 
ers. Almost any community will offer 
its school children a chance to observe 
some of these Christmas activities. Every 
school child will make, with his own 
hands, some small gift and design its 
artistic wrappings. 

The truly significant thought for us in 
this consideration of Christmas work- 
shops is that the American toy industry 
now leads the world in the development 
of toys which are tools of self-expression. 
Our children are living in a new age, in 
which purposeful playthings have been 
created by factories in nearly every sec- 
tion of the country. Side by side with 
the doll or fire-engine on Christmas 
morning will be the do-with gift, blocks, 
paints, books that are rich in what-to-do 
ideas, toys for outdoor play, home-mak- 
ing toys for the little girl, tools and wood 
for the boy. This educational phase of 
gift-giving is largely due to the parent- 
education done by our schools. 


Kindergarten Beginnings 
in Reading 


(Continued from page 17) 


7. Labeling work, which is done even 
at the very beginning of the year. For 
instance when we made fruit posters, 
their value was enhanced when the 
names of fruits were added. 


Making cards: printing own letters on 
greeting cards or invitations, as 
TO MOTHER FROM DANNY 
MERRY CHRISTMAS TO MOTHER 
AND DADDY 


Poems for booklets typed and mount- 
ed. For example, when we made our 


Health Books each Health Rule was il- 
lustrated by a colored picture and a poem 
typed in large type telling about the 
rule. This was done in real first-grade 
style, and with preparation for seat work 
in mind. 


Printing own names on all work, for 
purposes of identification and saving of 
time for the teacher. 


8. Use of supplementary material: 

a. Wooden alphabet letters are attrac- 
tive to use to build up names, words, 
signs and to use as patterns in block 
form, for making signs. 


b. The printing set of very large let- 
ters which the children are at liberty 
to use. 


c. Word puzzles to build up. 


9. Large printed charts. Stories dic- 
tated by the children concerning events 
of interest in the kindergarten or outside 
interests. We have had many pets in the 
kindergarten; their characteristics and 
requirements suggest interesting stories 
which are printed as dictated on large 
tagboard and read to the children and 
“re-read” by them. Our pets are always 
given a name which is printed and 
tacked to the house or pen. 


Typical chart stories are: 


We had a pretty white rat. 
We called him Snowball. 
Now what do you think of that? 


Jerry brought his bunny. 
His name is Peter. 

He eats raw oatmeal. 

He is in our kindergarten. 


Hippity-hop to the ten-cent store. 
Spend ten cents not any more. 


10. Recognizing the names of colors 
in printed form, and associating the 
name with the color. Many games in- 
cluding color concepts are played, lead- 
ing to the presentation of the name 
which stands for each. Drill games using 
objects of color with cards of the printed 
name are played. Most of the children 
come to recognize the printed name 
standing for the colors red, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, purple, brown, black and 
white, and have had much practice in 
printing the names and identifying them. 


11. Recognizing the printed numbers 
from one to ten, and thinking in terms 
of groups of objects from one to ten. 
The mere counting in succession up to 
100 or more has little value, unless there 
is a concept of group for each number. 
Games calling for counting of objects 
and people, and with the numbers print- 
ed on cards to associate with the group 
give the correct impression. Some chil- 
dren recognize and print the numbers 
from one to ten and are able to use num- 
bers with meaning. 


12. Charts were made recording the 
names of those able to count to ten and 
able to print the names of the colors and 
numbers. The child may print his name 
when he has been successful in the at- 
tainment. 


I CAN PRINT THE NUMBERS 


1 (usingthe 6 ) Jacqueline (name 


same numbers printed by child) 
2 numbersof 7 

pictures Mary 
3 after the 8 

number (etc.) 


5 10 


I CAN PRINT THE COLORS 


(with a card of the 
color attached) 


(etc.) 


RED | 


| 
[] | YELLow | 


JOHN 
RUSSELL (name printed by child) 


Last spring we enameled a whole set 
of old blocks. This sign contained mean- 
ing for the children, because it was the 
expression of the activity in which they 
had taken part, in print, and the names 
of the colors meant something real to 
them. 


WE PAINTED THE BLOCKS FOR 


NEXT YEAR 
| BLUE | (with a picture of the 
————(ete.) painted block on col- 
| GREEN | 


or attached) 


13. Summary story of each unit that 
is completed. 


Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


and tiny colored balls as if it were a 
real tree. 


H is also cut from wood, a curtain- 
pull made like a wreath of bright green 
with bright red ribbons. 

D is a hatbox covered with a cut-paper 
design. The background of the design is 
a bright blue with gold or yellow stars 
and gold bands at the top and bottom. 
The trees are a bright deep-green shiny 
paper, with snow on the branches and 
on the ground. 


J is a rug for the doll house, a deep 
blue ground with a lighter blue border. 
On this is appliqued a green tree and 
a yellow star, with long yellow rays 
worked in outline stitch. The ground 
before the tree is green of a lighter shade. 
Felt or flannel will make this rug or it 
may be worked in wool. 


K is a knitting bag, the handles cut 
from wood and stained a soft red. The 
bag may be either orange or deep blue 
with a yellow star appliqued upon it, 
and rays done in outline stitch. The trees 
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MOTHER GOOSE 


Here’s welcome suggestion and 


: The Very Smartest of All 
inspiration for Holiday Art Work— Christmas Tree Decorations 


— | 


MODERN MOTHER GOOSE STAND-ALONE CUT-OUTS 


Your pupils will love these intriguing animal figures in modern technique. Three Blind Mice, the Three Bears, 
Peter Rabbit, The Frog Who Would a Wooing Go, and other animal folk famous in rhyme and story “live” again in this 
sumptuous portfolio of novelty cut-outs. A variety of sizes and designs yield a wealth of gorgeous Christmas tree dec- 
orations when the figures are made up and colored. Printed 
in black outline on white card stock. The Blind Mice are 
7 inches high, while Peter Rabbit is 13 inches high. 


Price, postpaid, 60¢ 


Here’s a New Idea— 


POSTERS AND MOTIFS 
HEKTOGRAPH PRINTS for Coloring, 


Cutting and Pasting— 


Thanksgiving and Christmas motifs in simple outline and 
printed in Hektograph ink for reproduction on any gelatin 
duplicator. Each print makes 100 or more copies — pro- 
viding an almost unlimited source of holiday material for 
posters, toys, cards, friezes, decorations, etc. This port- 
folio also includes designs for Halloween projects. You 
will find this Hektograph portfolio a most prolific source 
of holiday material for an entire class. Sixteen plates— 
more than sixty designs. Complete coloring instructions. 


Price, prepaid, 50¢ 


Order your Christmas Crayons early this year and avoid disappointment— 


BUMPA CHRISTMAS CRAYONS 


are attractive tree decorations as well as little gifts of practical value. Bril- 
liant in color, of ‘pleasing design, and economical, these 7'/. inch figures of 
animals and dolls, each bearing a box of 8 good quality crayons, are desir- 
able gifts for any group of primary children. They are packed 6 figures 
and 6 boxes of crayons in a carton, delivered for the following prices: 

1 CARTON (6 figures) 75¢ 3 CARTONS (18 figures) $2.00 
5 CARTONS (30 figures) $3.00 
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SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


Springfield, Mass. 

For enclosed send: 
8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good card os Modern Mother Goose 
stock, size 11 x 17, including the village church, the sleigh nee osters and Motifs 
with reindeer, the glorious Christmas tree, the snow-laden See! Bumpa Crayons 
hemlocks, happy children and their toys, the village ,» oo _Santa Claus Cut-Outs 
houses and all the incidentals to create the atmosphere of 
Merry Xmas. Put up in strong portfolio with sheet of 


directions. Size 11% x 18. Price, postpaid, 60¢ each ADDRESS 
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are cut from deep green material and 
appliqued with a self-colored thread. 
This bag may also be made as a market 
bag with heavy paper and cardboard 
handles. 

The calendar shows a yellow clap- 
boarded house with green shutters and 
white window frames. The window cur- 
tains are deep red, the room behind 
them orange. The chimney is made of 
vari-colored stones, in tints of light blue, 
pink, green and tan. The star on the 
tree is yellow and the decorations are in 
various bright colors. The wreaths below 
are bright green, the ribbons a gay red. 


Christmas Candles. A Play 
(Continued from page 37) 


(sneezes) and the lights (sob) keep 
(sneezes) going out. (Prolonged sob.) 
MoTHER: Crying because the light’s 
out? You mustn't be upset by a little 
thing like that. And who put it out? 


Joan: I did. (Sobs.) Accidentally. 


MoTHER: Well, dear, that’s all right. 
It’s time it was out. 


Joan: But the other lights, Mother, 
all the little fairy ones. 


MoTHER: The others, dear? What 
do you mean? 

JoAN: You didn’t see them, Mother, 
dear, so I can’t explain. 

MoTHER: That's all right. You've 
been dreaming, I expect. Now cuddle 
down and keep warm. You seem to have 
caught a little chill. 


Joan: I do like fairy candles, Mother. 
They're very exciting. 

MoTHER: You seem very excited, Joan, 
dear. Now shut your eyes and I'll whis- 
per to you a little secret. 


(JOAN shuts her eyes. MOTHER whis- 
pers. ) 


MortHer: A lot of little candles are 
coming to you, pretty fairy ones. You'll 
find them in your stocking in the morn- 
ing. That's just one secret to send you 
to sleep. 

JoaAN: I know that secret, Mother, 
dear, but I didn’t know where they went. 


MoTHER: Bless you, you must have 
been dreaming. 

(Kisses her and goes out. JOAN gets 
up in bed and feels in her stocking.) 

JoAN: They're not there now at any 
rate. 

(An extra big sneeze makes her lie 
down again quickly lest MOTHER shall 
come and find her sitting up again. ) 

But I suppose they'll be back again 
by the morning. 

(JOAN goes to sleep again. In the 
darkened room the CANDLES return and 
dance, then disappear. The room slowly 
becomes light. JOAN awakes and finds 
Christmas candles in her stocking.) 


Tested Christmas Helps 
(Continued from page 41) 


working on the animals to go into the 
scene. 

They were making them of newspa- 
pers. The paper was twisted hard into 
the size and shape needed and then 
wrapped with a string and tied. In 
some cases glue was brushed over the 
outside to make the form more secure. 
The legs, tail and head were made sep- 
arately and sewed on to the body. 

A tiger was made in this way. Wrap- 
ping paper was pasted on the outside of 
the tiger’s body and then striped with 
crayons and otherwise colored to repre- 
sent the tiger. Quite a grand elephant 
grew from the daily press. Newspa- 
per seems to be “great stuff” for this 
purpose. It is flexible enough for the 
children to use and at the same time it is 
stiff enough to stand up and hold its 
shape. I was quite pleased with the re- 
sults the children were able to get from 
its use. 


BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


A Toy Book 


A very good way, I found, of 
keeping the interest of my second-grade 
class during those trying days just before 
Christmas was in making a toy book. 
Each toy was hektographed on a sep- 
arate page of this loose-leafed book. The 
children colored these according to the 
directions written on the blackboard. On 
the page opposite each toy was hekto- 
graphed a story or a poem about the toy 
composed by the children. 

A big colored Santa Claus made an 
attractive cover and a large Christmas 
tree was used on one page of the book. 
The latter was colored to illustrate a 
Christmas poem which was hektographed 
on the opposite page. Both Santa Claus 
and the Christmas tree were found on 
hektograph work sheets. 

This project kept the children profit- 
ably employed for a long time and when 
completed they had a nice book of their 
own which they could read and of which 
they were very proud. 


GRACE ANTHONY, Edgewood, R. I. 


Attractive Pin Boxes 


Secure a number of the little 
square boxes in which typewriter ribbons 
are packed. A stenographer friend. or 
any insurance or other large office will 
save them for you if you will but ask. 
The best place of all is a commercial 
school or school of business. 

Go over the boxes with black enamel 
or lacquer. Give a first coat one day and 
a second coat twenty-four hours or more 
later. After this is thoroughly dry, make 
designs of colored paper and glue di- 
rectly to the cover. If you wish, shellack 


the designs, but if you do, get what is 
called white shellac, for the ordinary 
kind will dull some colors. The violets 
are especially susceptible to the orange 
shellac and become a dull, washed-out 
brown, so either use the colorless kind 
or do not shellack at all. 

Of course, you can use enamel in 
white or green, but black seems to be 
more universally successful and makes a 
more striking background for bright 
colors. 

In cutting designs see that they fill 
enough space so that you do not have 
the feeling of too much bare, black sur- 
face. On the other hand, your designs 
must not give one the feeling of crowd- 
ing. Fill the space so it looks just right 
to you. 

FLORENCE Woop, Lincoln, Neb. 


A Christmas Spelling Game 


Te Christmas season is ideal for 
the introduction of spelling in the first 
grade. By this time the children, through 
their writing lessons, have pretty well 
learned the small letter names. So send 
a quick, observing child to stand with 
his back to the blackboard, and over his 
head, print or write a small word sug- 
gestive of Christmas time or toys. 

“John, I have written the name of 
something over your head that hangs on 
a Christmas tree. Can you guess what it 
is?” John is apt to say “ball” if he knows 
what the letters are that tell us it is 
“ball.” The successful child will answer 
“b-a-l-l,” whereupon he gets another 
turn. 

“John, I am writing something over 
your head which we see when we come 
downstairs Christmas morning.” “Is it 
‘tree’?” “Yes. How do you spell tree?” 

The children, eager to see if John 
guesses the word, and delighted if he 
gets another turn, are studying the con- 
figuration of the word attentively. They 
watch it develop letter for letter. The 
child with his back to the blackboard lis- 
tens for the upward or downward flour- 
ishes, or the “i-s” that the teacher dots 
emphatically. 

It is fun to go to the blackboard and 
guess, and it is also fun to get another 
and still another turn because the chil- 
dren clapp spontaneously. Soon “doll,” 
“toy,” “star,” “sled,” “game,” “drum,” 
“book” are being spelled with little ef- 
fort. The children are encouraged to look 
in the newspapers for suggestions from 
the stores of their Christmas stock. 

This is a game of which the children 
never tire, particularly when the time 
arrives that a child (a good writer) is 
allowed to go to the blackboard to write 
his own word over his classmate’s head 
and to ask him to guess what it is. And 
don’t be surprised if words like “Santa 
Claus,” “airplane,” “electric train” are 


spelled off with utter abandon. 
KATHARINE THOMas, Dayton, Ohio 
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A Gift for Mother 


Cumpren love to make things for 
Mother. Here is one that is simple and 
Mother will enjoy hanging up in her 
kitchen where it is convenient for her to 
put away letters, bills or recipes, that she 
may wish to keep. 

Take two deep paper plates. Cut one 
in half and place bottom side up on the 
whole plate, so the edges are together. 
Sew all around the edge of the plate 
with colored yarn or string. For hang- 
ing, tie at sides a piece of yarn about 
8 inches long. Pictures may be cut out 
and pasted on the front of the plates. 

This makes a very delightful art les- 
son for third- and fourth-grades. 


IRENE BABCOCK, Comstock, Mich. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 46) 

Can you guess what it was? Raisins and 

spice! 

Reddy Fox built up a hot, hot fire in 
the old cook stove. The top of the stove 
was bright red. The four little foxes put 
the pan of Christmas cake into the oven. 

“The fire is too hot,” said Little Sister 
Fox. 

“Oh, no,” said Reddy. 
cake to bake fast.” 

After a while Reddy cried, “Oh, oh! 
I smell something burning!” 


“We want our 


He ran to the oven and opened the 
door. 

They saw a pan of black, hard cake. 
Oh, what a smell! 

They pulled the pan of burned Christ- 
mas cake out of the oven and ran to the 
door with it. They threw the cake out 


into the snow, as far as they could, pan 
and all. 


Lire Sister waited till the fire 
was not so hot. 

Then she got out a big yellow bowl. 
She put on Mother Fox’s big, blue apron 
and set to work. She put flour, eggs, 
nuts and sugar into the bowl. She put 
in something else to make it a real Christ- 
mas cake. Can you guess what it was? 
Raisins and spice! 

While Little Sister’s cake was baking, 
the other little foxes cut some wood. 
Then they sat down in their three little 
chairs about the stove and waited. 

Before long Father and Mother Fox 
came home. 

“We have a surprise for you,” cried 
Teddy and Neddy. 

“What is it?” asked Mother Fox. 

“Guess!” cried Reddy. 

“Let me think! Let me think!” said 
Father Fox. 

“Oh, I know now! You looked for 
the eggs.” 

“Yes, but that’s not the surprise! 
Guess again!” 


“Oh, you cut some wood!” 

“We did that, too, but guess again!” 

Little Sister went to the kitchen. She 
took the hot good Christmas cake out of 
the oven. How good it smelled! Sniff, 
sniff, sniff! 

“My, my! What smells so good?” said 
Mother Fox. 

“If my old nose doesn’t fool me,” said 
Father Fox, “I smell new-made cake.” 

“That’s the surprise! That's the sur- 
prise!” cried Reddy. “Little Sister made 
this Christmas cake. Ours burned all up!” 

Then Father and Mother Fox and all 
the little foxes sat down to supper and 
had all the good wafm Christmas cake 
they could eat. 


Arithmetic in Grade Two 
(Continued from page 48) 


Actin. Pricing toys for a toy 
sale. 


Materials and subject-matter. Toys, 
made and decorated by the children; 
price tags made by the group; a compari- 
son of objects for values and prices; num- 
bers on price tags. 


Procedure. Manipulation and decora- 
tion are two of the native drives of 
children. In the toy-shop activities, re- 
sponses are given to both these drives. 
Some understanding of values can be de- 
veloped at each grade level. In evaluat- 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly as 
harder lead as being nearer in size to by PRACTICE as a step-down to 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


authorities 


prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 


the ordinary wood pencil. the regular size pencil. 


© 
But CVETYONE AGVEES 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


~ O83 EACLE PRACTICE 


NO. 
DIAMETER 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


Ae EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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ing their toys, the children should be led 
to recognize quality of work, utility of 
article, cost of material, and time in mak- 
ing, as factors in determining the value 
of the article. They may get some de- 
gree of understanding of other factors 
as, supply and demand. After a discus- 
sion of values, the prices will be decided 
upon, and committees appointed for mak- 
ing tags, marking tags and placing tags 
on articles. 

This activity will lead to those of con- 
ducting a toy sale, either as a make-be- 
lieve one using toy money, or as a real 
sale with children of other grades as cus- 
tomers. In the latter case, the second- 
grade children should decide how the 
proceeds should be spent. This activity 
will likely be experienced in the weeks 
immediately preceding the Christmas 
holidays. 


Objectives. To further the develop- 
ment of the ability to compare and eval- 
uate objects; to further the development 
of the ability to write and read numbers 
(1-200); to develop further the under- 


standing of money values up to one 
dollar. 


Books for the Month 
(Continued from page 49) 
soldiers and vehicles, animals, wooden 


toys and mechanical toys. The material 
is presented in full-page reproductions of 


A complete record of the work of yesterday, today and 
. what you have accomplished and what 


tomorrow .. 


you plan to accomplish . . . in the 


HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


These books offer a simple plan for giving content and detail to 
the subjects of the course of study and system to its execution. 

The pages consist of ruled spaces to be filled each day by the 
teacher designating ‘“‘Work planned,”’ ‘‘Work accomplished,” etc. 

Lithographed on Bond paper, and substantially bound in heavy 
paper covers. These books are sewed — not wired — assuring flexi- 
bility, so that the book will open wide at any point and lay flat on 


the desk, 


8198 — PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD. For 
Size, 64%, 


8199 HOLMES DAILY PLAN BOOK. For Primary 


general use in graded schools. 


Grades. Size 6% x8. 


Price, each, $0.60 


Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 4 oz. Bound in heavy paper covers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


401 North Broad St. 
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photographs with brief legends. A num- 
ber of the illustrations are in color. The 
book is valuable for the art and crafts 
class, for comparative geography study, 
and as an introduction to social history, 
for toys reflect and follow the course of 
a nation’s growth. 


Bowunp and priced for supplemen- 
tary reading, two of the new texts recom- 
mend themselves for winter story-telling 
or reading aloud. 


When the Storm God Rides, a book 
of Tejas and other Indian legends by 
Florence Stratton and Bessie M. Reid 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) is 
written from personal contact with In- 
dian story tellers of today in Texas. 
Some of the tales have been handed 
down for generations; all are authentic. 
The illustrations, combinations of au- 
thentic Indian symbols, are valuable as 
suggestions for applied design. The sec- 
ond of these new texts, Near the Top of 
the World, is a collection of stories of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark by Nelle 
E. Moore (Scribner’s, New York). The 
book encourages a friendly attitude to- 
ward people of other lands. The author 
traveled widely in Scandinavia to gather 
her material, visiting schools, libraries, 
farms, saeters, Lapp settlements, and 
watching children at play. Illustrating 
the book are photographs, and the vocab- 
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ulary is carefully graded to conform to 
accepted third-grade standards. 

A group of the holiday book offerings 
is made up of definitely informative 
books. For younger children Munro Leaf 
has written and illustrated an engaging 
picture book on how to behave, Manners 
Can Be Fun (Frederick Stokes, New 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seat work, combining cutting, coloring 
and construction 


BRADLEY CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may be correlated with history, 
geography, and reading. Ideal sand table construction 
work. Made in the following variety of subjects: 


8301 DUTCH VILLAGE 8361 GEORGE WASHINGTON 
8302 JAPANESE VILLAGE 
8303 ESKIMO VILLAGE 8362 THE LANDING OF CO- 
8305 AFRICAN VILLAGE 
8307 INDIAN VILLAGE 8364 CHINESE VILLAGE 

8308 FILIPINO VILLAGE 8365 MEXICAN VILLAGE 

8309 ABRAHAM LINCOLN 8366 OLDE JAMESTOWNE 
8349 HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 8462 THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 


His Mount Vernon Home 


LUMBUS 


8463 THE DATE INDUSTRY 


Price, per set, $0.60, postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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York). Through humorous line drawings 
a child could have executed, and plain, 
large-type text, Mr. Leaf makes elemen- 
tary rules of courtesy and consideration 
of others entertaining and a means to the 
end of having good times with one’s 
family and friends. He goes to the heart 
of the matter with the first drawings, 
pointing out the difference between liv- 
ing alone on a desert island and living 
in comfort and happiness with others, the 
reason after all for being well bred. 

Essential in a study of transportation 
is Trains, Tracks and Travel, by T. W. 
Van Metre, Professor Transportation, 
Columbia University (Simmons, Board- 
man, New York). Professor Van Metre 
set out to tell his son the story of our 
railroads, and the narrative developed 
with directness and simplicity into this 
story of American railroading. The list 
of chapter headings indicates its scope: 
Our Stream Railroads, The Railroad 
Track, The Steam Locomotive, Electric 
Locomotives, Freight Cars, Passenger 
Train Cars, Tomorrow's Trains Become 
Today’s, Passenger Stations and Termi- 
nals, Freight Terminals, The Operation 
of Trains. There are many photographic 
illustrations. 


The story of cotton is a long chapter 
in our history. The Cotton Book by 
William Clayton Pryor and Helen Slo- 
man Pryor (Harcourt, Brace, New 
York) is a picture-book account, told 
to a small boy, of what happens from 
the bursting of the cotton boll to the fin- 
ishing touches on his new pajamas. The 
stories of Steel, Paper, Glass, Trains, 
Fire Engines, and other informative pic- 
ture-tales by the same authors recom- 
mend this new volume highly. 


Truly original in its treatment of our 
social progress as told through inventions 
and the development of comfort in liv- 
ing is Caroline Emerson’s book, Father's 
Big Improvements (Frederick Stokes, 
New York). This story, which opens on 
the first day of the great blizzard of °88, 
tells of two children who had the fun of 
being the first in town to have running 
water in their house, a hot-air furnace, 
a telephone, electric light, and an auto- 
mobile. Children accept without thought 
the luxuries of modern living, but such 
a book as this takes them into the thrills 
and problems, amusing and tragic, of 
pioneer life. The author, a teacher in 
the Brearley School, New York City, has 
prepared in this story an excellent book 
in social science. 


Teachers ! 
You'll find Parties and Plays in it. 


Sold on News Stands or by Subscription 
Write for FREE Sample Copy. 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Field United States 


FO 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS) AGENCY 


VER 


La 


Teachers’ Agency In the West. 1906. 
Enrol! Only Normal and Coll 


We lege G 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for 3. 50. Copyright Booklet, Hew to + and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” free to members. 50c¢ to non-members 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
51st Year OF EDUCATION 


Young women educated for teaching in nursery school, kindergarten and elementary grades. 

Here is an opportunity for a college education with a vocation. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.) 

also 3-year diplorma and 2-year certificate. Graduates assisted to positions. Excellent dormitory 
facilities. Athletics. Fall term begins Sept. 11. For complete information write 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 612-R Evanston, Illinois 


EL 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery School (Accredited) Lecated in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
The Teachers 2 Cee offers specialized training for those who wish to become experts in the 
Nursery School, dergarten, insu field. * * * Training in a 1 guna under our out- 
standing faculty “a young women a profession as well as a college edu 4ist Year 
For Catalog, address REGISTRAR DEPT. 50 — $16 8S. Michigan ean, ‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 


> NORMAL SCHOOL 


> Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teaching 


and for training children in the hore. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


MASS. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A TWO OR A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
APPLY 2 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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